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Can this happen in Canada? 


Loavina the thirteen members of the Brink family into a 1931 model car, Los 
Angeles County officials recently started. the clan on the long road back to Bartles- 
ville, Oklahoma. For weeks Ma Brink had held out against returning to Oklahoma, 
for the family, after five years’ sojourn, had acquired legal residence in California. 
But the county officials, with a vast experience in such cases, finally “induced” 
the Brinks to leave with the promise of four new tires and tubes, a new battery, 
a tail light, and a connecting rod for the jalopy. With characteristic canniness, 
the officials refused to give the Brinks a lump sum for expenses en route, but 
arranged that they should receive small stipends from other welfare agencies along 
the line of march. No sooner had the Brinks arrived in Oklahoma than the welfare 
officials there disclaimed responsibility, on the ground, of course, that the Brinks were 
now legal residents of California. At last report the Brinks were headed westward 
again on Highway 66, made famous in 7'he Grapes of Wrath. The first case of its 
kind to occur since the war, the Brink story was treated in the Los Angeles press 
in a manner calculated to serve notice that the lush days of war-time prosperity 
were over. Somewhat out of practice in the fine art of shuffling relief cases back 
and forth across state lines, the Los Angeles welfare officials are obviously pre- 
paring for the period of stress and strain that lies ahead. Let future historians 
note the saga of the Brinks and their eleven children as the first adumbration of 
the “hard times of 19—!” 

—The Nation, August 23, 1947. 
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Our Readers Talk Back 


AST spring we were venturesome enough to invite the readers of 
WELFARE to tell us what they thought about it. We called our 
inquiry, somewhat pretentiously, a Reader-Interest Survey, but 

in simple fact it was an attempt to establish a two-way communica- 
tion between you and us. The idea we had was that WELFARE might 
become a better publication if we knew a bit more of what our 
readers expect from us. 


Not all of you replied, which we can understand; questionnaires 


are bothersome things and usually manage to arrive on days when 
people are especially busy. However, more came back than is usual, 
according to the experts, in this kind of inquiry, and when we looked 
them over we found we had a good cross-section of our reading public. 
fas Mr. Gallup has reminded us, you can sample a kettle of soup with 
a teaspoon if the ingredients are mixed properly. 


Well, what did we find out? In the first place that the people who 
get WELFARE really look at it. Eighty-seven per cent usually read the 
editorials, 81% the lead articles, 77% the secondary articles, 78% 
Across Canada, 75% About People, 68% the Book Reviews; and there 
were loud cheers from the French Division when we found that 23% 
(which includes some English-speaking subscribers) read the French 
article. 


So, you read the magazine anyway, we thought, and that was a 
comfort, because the words of the poet “I shot an arrow into the air” 
describe the feeling of the editors each time they see a new issue of 
WELFARE disappear in the post box. Now to see whether you like it! 
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That was a pleasant surprise too. Seventy-seven per cent of you said 
you found the editorials good or excellent, 74% felt the same way 
about the lead articles. Sixty-four per cent went on record similarly 
regarding the secondary articles and About People, and 67% 
regarding Across Canada. Fifty-seven per cent of you approved the 
Book Reviews and those who read the French article thought that 
was good too. What really pleased us was to find that 74% considered 
WELFARE’s coverage of subjects was good or excellent. 


Your ideas about subjects for future issues were clear and definite. 
Dominion-Provincial-Municipal relations, and public welfare, like 
Abou Ben Adhem led all the rest. In hot pursuit, however, were private 
welfare services, legislation, relations with labour, the family, the 
child, and the adolescent. In all, 64 possible topics were suggested 
and you will be interested to know that these have already been 
presented for consideration to our editorial committee. 


The Committee, by the way, were so impressed with the result of 
the survey that they would like to see some means established of 
maintaining regular contacts with readers. Their suggestion is a page 
or twé under the heading “Letters to the Editor”, and we are prepared 
to introduce this feature with the next issue, if some of you will write 
us in the meantime. This is really an excellent idea and we hope 
something will come of it. Don't make your letters too long since space 
is at a premium, and make your style as lively as you can. 


Another decision of our Editorial Committee must also be reported. 
It has to do with the subscription price of WELFARE, which will be 
increased from $1.50 to $2.00 as of January 1, 1948. This decision, 
we might add, was delayed for several months and has finally been 
made with considerable reluctance. We do want to keep the magazine 
within reach of everyone interested in social welfare problems but 
at the same time we have to be realistic about mounting costs. All 
along WELFARE has operated on a moderate minimum budget to 
which no charge is made for the salaries of the editorial staff, but 
even so, and with a subsidy from the general funds of the Council, it 
has been found impossible at the old price to make ends meet. We 
trust you will understand our position and be ready to go along 
with us. 
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Canada at UN Social Commission 


By GEORGE F. DAVIDSON 





Deputy Minister of Welfare, 
Department of National Health and Welfare 


NE year ago this month, on 
() January 20, 1947, the Social 

Commission of the United 
Nations met at Lake Success, New 
York, in its opening session. While 
one year is obviously too short a 
period of time in which to attempt 
any appraisal of the work of this 
important body, nevertheless, it 
will perhaps be of interest to the 
readers of WELFARE if an effort 
is made to present a picture of the 
nature of the problems faced by 
the Social Commission, and the 
manner in which it has so far ap- 
proached its tasks. 

The Social Commission is but 
one of nine Commissions set up 
under the authority of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council of the 
United Nations.1 The very exis- 
tence of the Social Commission as 
a unit in the complex machinery 
of international organization work- 
ing for world-wide peace and 
security is of importance and sig- 
nificance to all who are interested 
in social welfare development. It 
represents, as does the “Social” 
part of the title of the Economic 
and Social Council, the conviction 
of governments at the time they 
framed the charter of the United 
Nations, that social progress ranks 


1The others are: Narcotics Commission; 
Economic and Employment aes 
Commission on the Status of Wom Com 
mission on Human Rights; Statistical Com- 
mission; Population Commission ; Transport 
and Communications Commission; and the 
Fiscal Commission. 





on an equal basis with economic 
considerations as a factor in the 
maintenance of peace and harmony 
throughout the world. 


“Attempt the end, and never stand 

to doubt.” 

It has been a long and hard 
struggle to achieve international 
recognition of the importance of 
social questions. A start was made, 
when the League of Nations was 
established in the early 1920’s, 
through the creation of an Advis- 
ory Committee on Social Ques- 
tions, and through the foundation 
of the International Labour Or- 
ganization. In fact, it has been 
said that the most lasting and 
worthwhile contribution of the 
League of Nations to the promo- 
tion of better conditions of life 
throughout the world was made 
through channels such as_ the 
I.L.0. and the Advisory Commit- 
tee on Social Questions, despite 
the fact that these were not fully 
recognized as key units in the 
structure of the League of Nations 
itself. 

Under the United Nations the 
complex problems of political 
security and of economic recon- 
struction, particularly of those 
areas of the world which were de- 
vastated in World War II, have 
held the centre of the stage, and 
the problems falling within the 
social field have been relegated to 








a place of lesser prominence. De- 
spite this fact, it is fair to say that 
some progress has been made in 
achieving recognition of the im- 
portance of health and social ques- 
tions in the life of the peoples of 
the world and in the development 
of our international machinery for 
peace and security. Examples of 
progress are the creation of the 
World Health Organization (In- 
terim Commission), the establish- 
ment of the International Refugee 
Organization, the linking of eco- 
nomic and social problems within 
the terms of reference of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, and the 
establishment of such Commis- 
. sions as those on Narcotics, Human 
Rights, Population, and the Status 
of Women, as well as the Social 
Commission itself, made up of re- 
presentatives of eighteen govern- 
ments all of whom are, of course, 
members of the United Nations. 
Canada is represented on this 
Commission, and it is interesting 
in this connection to note that in 
selecting the five out of the nine 
Commissions on which Canada 
wished to have membership, the 
government included the Social 
Commission, along with the Com- 
missions on Narcotics, Population, 
Statistics, and Economics and Em- 
ployment, as one of the bodies on 
which it considered it to be of 
vital importance to be represented. 

The work of the Commission it- 
self during 1947 centred around 
two sessions, one of which was held 
in January and February, and the 
other one during August and Sep- 
tember. The report of the first 
session of the Social Commission 





was presented to the parent body, 
the Economic and Social Council, 
at its fourth session in March for 
discussion and approval. The re- 
port of the second session received 
partial consideration during the 
recent General Assembly, but will 
not come under detailed scrutiny 
until the next sessian of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council in Febru- 
ary, 1948. 

In the interval between the first 
and second sessions of the Social 
Commission, the continuing work 
was carried on by the staff of the 
Division of Social Questions of the 
United Nations itself and by a 
continuing Temporary Social Wel- 
fare Committee consisting of seven 
representatives of the Commission 
itself. This Temporary Social Wel- 
fare Committee was replaced at 
the second session by a Committee 
on Planning and Co-ordination 
which will carry on until the third 
session of the Social Commission 
is convened some time during 1948. 


“God grant us patience” 


Canadians interested in social 
welfare questions would probably 
be puzzled, and somewhat disap- 
pointed, if they were to attend, as 
spectators, any meetings of this 
organ of the United Nations on 
whose shoulders rests the responsi- 
bility for the development of plans 
for social betterment throughout 
the world. The pace at which it is 
possible for international organiza- 
tions to move, when they are made 
up of delegates speaking different 
languages, holding different poli- 
tical views, and representing wide- 
ly different stages of social pro- 
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gress and development, is very 
slow indeed. An endless amount of 
time is taken up in repetitious 
translations of speeches, which 
even in their original form are al- 
together too often repetitious. 
Great difficulty is experienced in 
finding a lowest common denomi- 
nator of discussion and _ under- 
standing when any given social 
problem is under debate. 

On the one hand, the Commis- 
sion includes in its membership 
countries with highly developed 
and well-organized machinery for 
social security, such as the United 
States of America, New Zealand 
and the United Kingdom. On the 
other hand, we find sitting as 
members of the same Commission, 
with the same status and weight 
in terms of discussion and votes, 
representatives of such countries 
as Iraq, Ecuador, Colombia and 
China, which have hardly, as yet, 
made more than a beginning in 
terms of the development of 
modern public welfare machinery. 
In between these two extremes 
stand Denmark, Czechoslovakia 
and France, whose well-developed 
social services have undergone 
severe disruption as a result of 
enemy occupation during World 
War II. The same is true of Jugo- 
slavia, Poland and Soviet Russia. 
One has only to list in rapid suc- 
cession these countries to realize 
how difficult it would be for them 
to find a basis of common under- 
standing and agreement on desir- 
able standards and policies when 
any social welfare problem comes 
up for discussion. 


One further fact should perhaps 





be mentioned to illustrate the 
difficulties under which the Social 
Commission laboured to find its 
feet during the first year of its 
existence. Too many of the coun- 
tries represented on the Social 
Commission found it impossible, 
for one reason or another, to send 
to the sessions of the Commission 
their outstanding experts in the 
social welfare field at home. Too 
many of them resorted to the con- 
venient expedient of sending a re- 
presentative from their diplomatic 
or consular staffs in Washington 
or New York. Able as these repre- 
sentatives might be in their own 
career fields, it was inevitable that 
they should experience difficulty 
in dealing with questions of a 
social nature, where even the ex- 
perts faced insurmountable handi- 
caps in finding a common basis 
for understanding and agreement. 
The result was that a great deal of 
the time of the Social Commission 
was spent in ironing out compli- 
cated tangles of points of order 
and questions of procedure. These 
seem, in all bodies of the United 
Nations, to be the last refuge of 
budding diplomats when they wish 
to intervene in a debate, but lack 
the technical knowledge with which 
to make a constructive contribu- 
tion to the discussion. 

Obviously, the first session of 
the Social Commission had to be 
spent in getting organized and in 
dealing with certain emergency 
problems. As a basis for discussion, 
it had before it the report of the 
Temporary Social Commission 
which had been presented to the 
Economic and Social Council in 








April, 1946. This report had indi- 
cated clearly the need for the 
creation of a permanent body to 
work in a broad field of useful 
social action, and the Council had 
adopted the following terms of 
reference: 

1. “To advise the Council on social 
questions of a general character 
and in particular on all matters 
in the social field not covered by 
specialized inter-governmental 
agencies. 

2. “To advise the Council on prac- 
tical measures that may be needed 
in the social field. 

3. “To advise the Council on mea- 
sures needed for the co-ordination 
of activities in the social field. 

4. “To advise the Council on such 
international agreements and con- 
ventions on any of these matters, 
as may be required, and on their 
execution. 

5. “To report to the Council on the 
extent to which the recommenda- 
tions of the United Nations in the 
field of social policy are being 
carried out.” 


Using the report of the Tem- 
porary Social Commission as an 
initial working document, the per- 
manent Commission endeavoured 
in its first session to establish 
within its terms of reference, as 
above stated, a grouping of sub- 
jects and tasks in order of import- 
ance for immediate or future 
action. Three main jobs were out- 
lined. 

First of all, there was the prob- 
lem of taking over, under United 
Nations auspices, certain activities 
which had already been set in 
motion by the League of Nations. 
Under the League’s auspices, a 
number of International Conven- 
tions had been established dealing 
with Suppression of the Traffic in 


Women and Children, the Control 
of Obscene Publications, and so on. 
Likewise certain other Conven- 
tions such as that on the Main- 
tenance of Indigent Foreigners 
had been in the course of pre- 
paration when the League came 
to its untimely end. It was felt 
that these tasks which had been 
completed by the League, or at 
least initiated, were of the high- 
est importance should not be al- 
lowed to fall to the ground for 
lack of a proper international 
channel of authority to carry them 
on. In view of this, it was agreed 
that high on the list of priorities 
for immediate attention, was the 
transfer of those responsibilities, 
the assumption of them, and their 
incorporation into the framework 
of the United Nations, so that the 
work that had been successfully 
carried on in a number of fields 
by the League of Nations would 
not fall to the ground. 

The second list of subjects con- 
sidered to be important and of 
high priority, related to the emer- 
gency programs arising directly 
out of World War II. This list in- 
cluded the taking over of certain 
UNRRA functions in the social 
welfare field in view of the immi- 
nent liquidation of the UNRRA 
program. Some method had to be 
found for carrying on the advisory 
welfare services to countries in 
Europe, and in the Far East, which 
had been devastated by war and 
which UNRRA was in the process 
of helping to re-establish. Likewise, 
in view of the cessation of 
UNRRA’s relief activities, it was 
necessary to consider the establish- 
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ment of some alternative organiza- 
tion which would at least deal with 
the relief needs of children and 
nursing mothers in the countries 
devastated by war and not yet 
able to provide for themselves. 

Already, even prior to the first 
session of the Social Commission, 
the Economic and Social Council 
and the General Assembly had ap- 
proved the establishment of the 
International Children’s Emer- 
gency Fund to cover this area of 
need, but it was the job of the 
Social Commission to give greater 
precision to the terms of reference 
under which the Fund should 
operate and to establish the broad 
areas of policy within which its 
program should be carried on. 

Problems such as these were 
accorded high priority because it 
was felt by the members of the 
Social Commission that they re- 
presented practical tasks of imme- 
diate concern in 1947. They had to 
be given first attention, therefore, 
even at the risk of postponing for 
the time discussion of the broader, 
long-range objectives that were 
set forth in the Commission’s 
terms of reference. 

However, in considering that 
priority should be attached to the 
two groups of problems above 
mentioned, the Commission did 
not lose sight of the fact that the 
terms of reference established by 
the Economic and Social Council 
deliberately set forth long-range, 
comprehensive social objectives 
covering the whole field of social 
advance and progress with which 
the Commission was to be con- 
cerned. In seeking the pathway 








before its feet, the Commission did 
not feel that it was neglecting the 
far horizons of social welfare to- 
wards which its deliberations must 
ultimately be directed. The gen- 
eral view was rather that it was a 
wise decision which gave the Com- 
mission ambitious and not narrow 
terms of reference, and that the 
Commission was wise in seeking, 
within these ambitious terms of 
reference, an initial set of practical 
problems that would make it pos- 
sible to develop a realistic and 
practical program, while still keep- 
ing its eyes on the distant goals 
to which it was hoped the Com- 
mission might aspire on future 
occasions. 


“Rome was not built in a day.” 

In summary, it may be said that 
the main practical accomplish- 
ments of the Social Commission 
during the two sessions which 
marked the first year of its exist- 
ence were four. 

First, the Commission estab- 
lished a framework of policy with- 
in which the International Chil- 
dren’s Emergency Fund might 
develop. 

Secondly, the Commission set 
in motion the machinery for taking 
over, under United Nations auspi- 
ces, the International Conventions 
in the social welfare field which 
had been effective under the 
League of Nations, and for revis- 
ing and re-examining the Draft 
Conventions on which the League 
of Nations was working at the time 
of its demise. 

Thirdly, the Social Commission, 
working through the staff of the 





Secretariat and the Temporary 
Social Welfare Committee in the 
interval between its first and sec- 
ond session, undertook the alloca- 
tion of some $570,000 allocated by 
the General Assembly for the pur- 
pose of carrying on the advisory 
welfare services which UNRRA 
had initiated in the devastated 
areas of Europe and the Far East, 
and which it could no longer con- 
tinue. As a result of the Social 
Commission’s recommendation at 
its second session in September, 
the General Assembly voted an 
identical amount for the purpose 
of carrying on this important work 
throughout the year 1948. 

Finally, at its second session, 
the Commission established a set 
of principles for the planning and 
co-ordination of its own work with 
the work of the numerous special- 
ized agencies, such as the ILO, 
WHO, UNESCO, FAO and others 
which are carrying on special oper- 
ational programs in the health and 
welfare fields. This was an import- 
ant step forward because of the 
necessity of avoiding confusion in 
the multiplicity of special inter- 
national organs and agencies which 
are carrying on some form of 
activity in this broad area. 

To its Advisory Committee on 
Planning and Co-ordination, the 
Social Commission delegated the 
task of developing practical work- 
ing relationships with these num- 
erous specialized agencies in the 
period between the close of the 
second session and the opening of 
the third session of the Commis- 
sion some time in 1948. 


Many other questions have, of 














course, been under discussion by 
the Social Commission during 
1947,—penal reform, housing and 
town planning, child welfare, juven- 
ile delinquency, and the training 
of social workers. These and doubt- 
less numerous other problems will 
find their place on the agenda of 
the Social Commission as it settles 
down, in its third session in 1948, 
to the second year of its existence. 
Progress will continue to be slow 
because of the complex nature of 
the discussion and of the tasks 
which face the Commission, but 
social workers in this and other 
countries should find deep satis- 
faction in the fact that they are 
working on a day-to-day basis in 
their own communities, and in 
their own countries, in a field 
which is more and more being 
recognized as one which holds great 
possibilities for international colla- 
boration. 


Perseverance Needed 


There is slowly dawning the 
recognition that the establishment 
and maintenance of adequate in- 
ternational machinery for consul- 
tation, planning and action in the 
social welfare field, as between the 
various nations of the world, can 
produce results in terms of inter- 
national harmony and_ goodwill 
which far outweigh the cost of 
maintaining such machinery. It is 
being recognized, too, that ade- 
quate international machinery in 
the social welfare field is just as 
important and just as likely to be 
productive of beneficial results in 
terms of world peace and security 
as similar machinery in the field 
















of international economy and 
political relations. 

Viewed in these terms, the 
amount of time, effort and money 
that we, as Canadians, devote to 
understanding and furthering 
social welfare activities now being 
underteken under the aegis of the 
United Nations as part of our in- 
ternational responsibilities consti- 





tutes an investment in the most 
important objective that we today 
can have as an organized state and 
nation. It is nothing less than an 
investment in the peace and secur- 
ity of the world as a whole, with- 
out which there can be neither 
peace nor security,—social, eco- 
nomic or political,— within our 
own Canadian family. 








Canadian Appeal for Children 


The Canadian Committee of the world-wide $100 million United Nations 
Appeal for Children is headed by Major Vincent Price, K.C., of Toronto, repre- 
senting the UNESCO part of the Canadian Appeal; and Mr. A. B. MacDonald, 


Ottawa, representing the United Nations Appeal for Children. 


Acting as Co-Chairmen, they and their Committee will launch the 
CANADIAN APPEAL FOR CHIDREN, February 9-29 for $10 million. Sixty 
per cent of the funds collected will be allocated to the United Nations Appeal 
for Children and forty per cent to UNESCO. 


Canadians will be asked to GIVE ONE DAY FOR THE CHIDREN OF THE 
WORLD—230 million of them who are close to the starvation level. 


The people of tomorrow are today’s children. These children have a ter- 
rible legacy. Innocent in the causes of social misery, they are its chief victims. 
They will grow up bitter, suspicious, warped in outlook, or, they can become 
healthy world citizens, depending entirely on how they are treated in the next 
few years. It will take a great deal to restore their self-esteem, their faith in 
basic human values and in the ultimate moulding of a better world. But with- 
out that faith, no peaceful tomorrow can be built. 


This is a desperately urgent cause to help save the 
minds and the lives of the children of the world. 
If you are not canvassed by your local committee, 
please mail your contribution to your bank. 





Democracy cannot afford to destroy its potential human resources, which 
are at once its greatest possession and its best insurance for survival. 


—Benjamin Fine, in Our Children are Cheated. 
9 





1947 Community Chest Campaign Results 











Total % of % of 
Number 1947 Raised 1947 1946 
Agencies} Objective 1947 Objective | Collection 
ND ig oki Gans eee 3 $ 12,000 $ 9,353 78.0 t 
SECRETE 8 35,000 29,864 85.3 125.3 
Brantiord.. ......02.5% 8 115,000 88,175 88.2 127.7 
oka tank oos.caks 23 275,000* 260,000 94.0 94.0 
IIR ois. 85 8:5, 50069 yp 5 14,925 15,013 100.6 107.4 
Edmonton..........-.. 27 125,000 129,000 103.2 122.8 
Fort William........... 8 29,500 31,000 105.0 101.0 
SE eer 9 30,000 32,300 107.6 No campgn 
NE ee Sicinn anor 9 37,000 38,502 104.0 102.3 
| ee ee 16 89,350 89,350 100.0 94.5 
SN 27 280,702 278,075 99.0 123.0 
Holl....... sie Date a gtee 10 20,000 22,539 112.0 125.2 
SE insite ccepe ee aan 16 11,000 11,000 100.0 102.0 
Serre 12 52,000 53,300 102.5 119.0 
Kirkland Lake......... il 40,000 31,000 77.5 t 
Kitchener-Waterloo.... 15 98,000 101,141 113.3 99.7 
SS ee 13 152,000 140,800 92.2 116.0 
5c win nxsieeeh 4 7,500 8,890 118.5 105.5 
Lethbridge..........-.. 14 39,000 41,000 105.0 109.0 
Montreal Welfare Fed. 29 1,140,000 1,100,000 96.5 106.7 
Fed. of Catholic Char. 25 275,000 276,456 100.7 100.9 
Fed. des Oeuvres..... 38 875,000 931,058 106.4 107.0 
Combined Jewish 
Appeal............. 14 759,958 762,238 100.3 109.1 
New Westminster...... 8 45,000 40,000 88.9 Tt 
Niagara Falls.. esses 7 43,500 41,000 94.0 121.0 
Norfolk Co. (Simcoe) .. ‘ 2 15,000 15,607 104.0 125.0 
IIE. occ c cc cccereee 15 89,000 95,811 107.6 139.2 
EEO LETTE ET 21 262,880 255,607 97.2 109.5 
Peterborough.......... 10 50,000** 51,558 103.1 119.5 
Port Arthur............ il 35,000 35,081 100.0 105.7 
Quebec.........-+-++:- 16 160,000 139,000 86.9 110.9 
ee ee 17 59,000 55,446 94.0 106.2 
Geint John... ........+: 8 70,500 66,828 94.0 93.0 
ee 6 18,300 14,000 76.5 94.6 
akg wad eakies.ees 6 26,700 21,000 78.6 105.0 
Saskatoon. dsucs 17 63,000 53,976 85.6 103.8 
Sault Ste. Marie... ‘ 7 31,000 24,176 78.0 96.3 
Sherbrooke.........--.- 10 22,000 27,500 125.0 108.7 
TPOTOMto......- 2. 0ceeeee 66 2,010,400 1,957,009 97.3 108.1 
Vancouver........--+-:> 50 723,000 630,000 87.0 107.0 
WREROTER. 00 nce cccccess 24 130,000 98,000 75.3 105.4 
WURMMIOS « <.. .. 0005 00% 28 516,969 451,135 87.3 106.4 
DE: 5 5 aks sitbenecie 8 150,000 156,248 104.2 ' 
GRE s «6 6s-65.5-0' 50 681 $9,034,184 $8,709,036 96.4% 








¢ First Chest Campaign. 


* Includes $100,000 for Red Cross and $35,000 for capital needs of Y.W.C.A. 


$125,000 for current needs of member agencies. 
** Includes $20,000 for Red Cross. 
t Total population of Collection areas of Canadian Chests: 4,503,704 
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In a Strange Land 


Miss Ruth Hamilton, Adviser on Women’s Employment in the National 

Employment Service, was interviewed recently by Miss Goold of 

the Canadian Welfare Council staff, in regard to the placement of 

young women from the Displaced Persons Camps in Europe in 
domestic employment in Canada. 


I believe you met the first groups of girls at Halifax. Just what is the nature 
of your work with them on arrival? 


With other Women Officers of the National Employment Service represent- 
ing the areas where the girls are to be employed, I meet them when they 
come down the gangplank. We are there to tell them about the jobs that have 
been selected for them, and to arrange for their transportation and accom- 
pany them to places of employment. 

I suppose a plan is made for their allocation before their arrival in Canada? 
Yes indeed. The plan is based on the applications of employers and upon 
the information which we have received in advance about the girls from 
women officers on our selection teams in Europe. We try to place these 
newcomers with employers who are willing and able to make proper pro- 
vision for them. 

Would you mind explaining what you mean by “proper provision”? 

First of all, the employer undertakes to provide board and lodging, and to 
be ready to accept the girl on arrival. He undertakes also that the conditions 
of employment will be no less favourable than for Canadian workers with 
comparable qualifications and experience in the same type of employment 
in the area; and that the wages will be in accordance with the prevailing 
rate of wages in the area in which the employment is located, and not less 
than $35 per month plus board and lodging. Employers promise also that 
they will endeavour to improve the skill of their employee and her know- 
ledge of the language used in the home or institution. So you see employers 
are assuming a good deal of responsibility, and have a real opportunity to 
start these girls off well on the way to Canadian citizenship. 


What were the native homelands of these girls before the war? 

Mostly Poland and the Baltic States—Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania—also 
Czechoslovakia and the Ukraine. 

Who chose them for emigration to Canada? 


They volunteer for domestic employment in Canada and are interviewed 
by women officers of the Immigration Branch of the Department of Mines 
and Resources and the Department of Labour. 


Were the girls interviewed individually? 


Yes, and we have a report on every girl in advance of her arrival from the 
woman officer who did the occupational screening, mentioned above. These 
reports tell us in a general way what the girl’s experience in domestic 
work has been. 
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What about health examination of these girls? That would be very impor- 

tant, would it not? 

They have had X-Ray examination for tuberculosis and Wasserman tests 

as well as other health tests. 

Miss Hamilton, what would you say about their 1.Qs? Are they given 

anything equivalent to an intelligence test? 

Yes, the successive screenings serve to eliminate any who might fail to 

meet the intelligence demands of the average job. In addition, in our 

selection officers’ interviews with the girls their general educational back- 

ground is revealed. 

How do you check on their political leanings, if any? 

Their personal backgrounds have been very carefully checked and approved 

by the Canadian security officers. 

Where will these girls be employed? 

In hospitals, old people’s homes, orphanages, schools and private homes. 

Do they really know anything about housework? 

We do not guarantee to the employer that these girls have had any actual 

experience as household workers. Many have worked in their own homes 

before they became “displaced persons”. Some of them worked for families 

in Germany after they were taken from their native lands as forced labour. 

Some of them have done work of a domestic or institutional nature while 

under the supervision of the International Refugee Organization. Employers 

accept the girl on the understanding that they will train her in her duties 

and help her to learn the language. 

What is their age range? 

From 18 to 40, with a few over 40 who have special domestic skills. Most 

of the girls to arrive so far have been between 20 and 30. 

Who pays their passage to Canada? 

The I.R.0. pays it from Germany to Halifax. The Canadian Government 

pays the cost of transportation of domestic workers from Halifax to the 

place where they are to be employed. 

Does the girl have to repay the cost of her passage later? 

No. 

Does the girl agree to do housework for any length of time; if so, how long? 

The undertaking which is signed by the domestic worker overseas is as 

follows: 

Sinica heise iach ald , have read the attached conditions of 

employment, and do hereby undertake that, on my arrival in Canada, 
I will accept employment as a domestic worker with such employer as 
may be aproved by the Minister of Labour for Canada or his repre- 
sentative, at the wage rate and under the working and living conditions 
prevailing in the area for the same type of employment; for a period 
of one year; and will conform to the prevailing rules and working 
regulations covering the type of work in which I am employed.” 

Does the National Employment Service follow up the placement? 

Yes. It is part‘of the undertaking that neither the worker nor the employer 

will terminate the employment without consulting the manager of the nearest 
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National Employment Service Office. Each girl when she is placed is given 
an identification card which tells her where the office is and says: “The 
Manager of your nearest National Employment Service Office will always 
be pleased to see you. If you wish any assistance or advice, write, telephone 
or visit your National Employment Service.” If for reasons satisfactory to 
the Employment Officers she requests a change of employment, her transfer 
will be effected. 

How can the employer terminate the arrangement? 

The employer also may take his problem to the Local Employment Office. 
If the problem cannot be worked out to the satisfaction of both parties, the 
girl will be transferred to another employer. 

Is anything done to enable local community services to help these girls in 
the period of adjustment? 

Yes, there is a national plan under which local committees are established 
in each centre where girls are placed. These committees are composed first 
of representatives of the Local Employment Office, the Y.W.C.A., the 
Catholic Women’s League and Sisters of Service, and may add representa- 
tives of other service groups. Each local committee assumes the responsi- 
bility of contacting the girl inside of a month of arrival. Actually, they 
have been so enthusiastic and eager to welcome the newcomer that they 
often have met the train! Their function includes telling the girls about 
community facilities for recreation and social life, as well as classes of 
instruction, and arranging for their inclusion in these. The committees have 
also been very helpful in advising the Local Employment Office of com- 
munity resources to which the girls can turn in case of need. _ 

How do they manage to get warm clothing for our cold Canadian winter? 
They will hardly be able to earn sufficient money to outfit themselves quickly. 
They are outfitted for their trip to Canada by the I.R.O. and so far have 
been fairly comfortably dressed to travel to their destination. Naturally it 
is a real problem for these girls to acquire an adequate supply of clothing, 
and local committees and volunteer groups have given them a good deal of 
help in their clothing problem. 

About the language difficulties—do any of these girls speak English? 

Yes, some speak it very well, others enough to get by, but many are just 
beginning to learn. Since they have been living in Germany, most of them 
have a working knowledge of German, as well as their native language, and 
possibly one or two others. The Department of Labour has been providing 
I.A. Richards’ Pocket Book of Basic English for each girl to study. Provin- 
cial and local education authorities are providing special language instruc- 
tion in a number of centres, and, of course, the girls are learning just through 
their contacts with their employers and other Canadians. 

How many girls have already arrived under the plan, and where have 
they been placed? 

Up to the end of 1947, 696 have arrived out of the 3000 planned for. These 
are the centres where girls have gone: Halifax, Antigonish, Kentville, 
Charlottetown, Moncton, Saint John, Fredericton, Edmundston, Quebec 
City, Three Rivers, Grand’Mere, Shawinigan Falls, Montreal, Ste. Agathe, 
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Noranda, Ottawa, Cornwall, Brockville, Kingston, Belleville, Port Hope, 
Peterborough, Toronto, Kitchener, Hamilton, St. Catharines, Simcoe, London, 
Chatham, Windsor, Sarnia, Sault Ste. Marie, Fort William, Winnipeg, 
Selkirk, Portage la Prairie, Morden, Ninette, Brandon, Moose Jaw, Calgary, 
Lethbridge and Edmonton. Most of them have been placed in hospitals. 
It seems rather wonderful that directly upon arrival in Canada these girls 
have become wage-earning members of the community, relieving the shortage 
of help in our essential services, and making a contribution even while they 
are learning our ways and becoming adjusted to an independent life. 

On the whole, do you feel that this is a successful project? 

From the figures I have given, you will see that it has just started. It is 
too early yet for anyone to make any broad statements about it. I 
personally have been very conscious of the eagerness and willingness of the 
girls (and I have met all of them so far) to start their new life here. The 
map of Canada has a fascination for them, and they follow the route with 
the greatest interest on their train journeys. One other thing which we have 
all noticed on the train, is their unusually high standards of cleanliness and 
neatness. For instance, the pullman porters, familiar with the luxury travel 
class of Canadians, were amazed at the way in which these girls kept them- 
selves on the train from Halifax to Calgary—not a speck to be seen on the 
floor or seats of their accommodation and the wash rooms were an example 
to any travelling Canadian. Cleanliness and neatness have been characteristic 
of every group. We also have reports from a number of employers that their 
workers are fitting in very well and giving a high standard of service. The 
following quotation from a letter from a private home employer in Ontario 
is typical: 

“She is a thoroughly nice girl and any little difficulties that we have due 
to the differences in our ways are nothing as she is so willing and anxious 
to learn that it is a pleasure to help her.” 

It is also quite significant that we have requests for more girls from a 
number of hospitals where groups have been placed. So much for the 
immediate picture. 





_ = 1947 the following countries received advisory welfare services under 
United Nations auspices: 


Albania Hungary 
Austria India 
China Italy 
Czechoslovakia Philippines 
Finland Poland 
Greece Yugoslavia 


In addition, twenty Latin America countries participated in two seminars, 
the second of which concluded on September 26. 

There have been twenty-six expert advisers in the field; 125 fellowships 
have been approved; advice demonstrations and instructions in the manufacture 
of prosthetic appliances and in the vocational training of physically handicapped 
persons is being given in nine countries; and technical literature as an aid in 
social welfare training is being supplied to six countries. 

—United Nations Weekly Bulletin, October 14, 1947. 
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HERE are very few parts of 
Canada which have not been 
shocked by a dramatic crime 
committed by a sex offender dur- 
ing the past year. The public has 
been stirred to demand action and 
a steady stream of letters has been 
coming into the offices of the 
Canadian Penal Association, the 
Canadian Medical Association, the 
Canadian Welfare Council, the 
Canadian Bar Association and 
other interested groups. Many of 
these letters have come from 
church groups, community organi- 
zations and municipal authorities, 
as well as from concerned indivi- 
duals. 
There have been no methods of 


treatment in Canada for this type 


of offender other than confinement, 
and this has been a matter of con- 
cern to judges, police officials and 
social workers for many years. A 
study of the records of persons who 
commit the major sex crimes in- 
variably shows a past history of 
commitment to reformatories and 
penitentiaries for a variety of 
similar but less sensational offences. 
It is a sad commentary on the 
present measures taken to control 
these people that the police are 
often able to make an early arrest 
by checking the whereabouts of 
their list of known sex deviates. 
In January, 1947, the Crime and 
Delinquency Division of the Cana- 
dian Welfare Council asked one of 
its most active members, Dr. 
Stuart Jaffray of the Toronto 
School of Social Work to under- 
take a study of the situation. Sub- 


THE SEX OFFENDER 


sequently the Canadian Penal 
Association brought together a 
committee of representatives of 
national organizations under the 
Chairmanship of its president, J. 
Alex. Edmison, and Dr. Jaffray 
became a member of that commit- 
tee, and editor of its forthcoming 
report. 


Included in the committee are 
Dr. L. P. Gendreau, Deputy Com- 
missioner of Penitentiaries, Ken- 
neth F. McKenzie, K.C., Canadian 
Bar Association, Dr. A. D. Kelley, 
Canadian Medical Association, Dr. 
J. D. M. Griffin, National Com- 
mittee for Mental Hygiene, Gen- 
eral D. C. Draper, President John 
Howard Society of Ontario, Dr. 
Kenneth Rogers, Crime and Delin- 
quency Division, Canadian Wel- 
fare Council, John Chisholm, Chief 
Constable, Toronto; Dr. Donald 
Fraser, Canadian Public Health 
Association, A. Murdoch Keith, 
John Howard Society of Ontario, 
R. H. Carpenter, Canadian Penal 
Association, Dr. Jaffray, and Rob- 
ert Bigelow, K.C., of the Toronto 
Kiwanis Club (which is financing 
the work of the committee and the 
publishing of the report). 

The Committee Report is anti- 
cipated early in the year and will 
cover four points, clinical treat- 
ment, case studies of sex offenders 
now in Canadian penitentiaries, 
legislation and possible amend- 
ments to the Criminal Code, and 
preventive education. As soon as 
it is available, it will be reviewed 
in WELFARE. 

K.M.J. 








Three R’s for the World 


UNESCO IN 1948 
By JOHN E. ROBBINS 


Chief, Education Statistics, Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


HE second annual General 
Conference of UNESCO was 
held in Mexico City, No- 
vember 6 to December 4, 1947. To 
it came delegations from 33 coun- 
tries (several more than to the 
first Conference in Paris a year 
earlier), observers from 15 others 
and from two dozen international 
organizations. To it all brought 
complaints, but hopes and pro- 
posals tempered by a year’s ex- 
perience. From it they did not go 
until a 1948 program had been 
shaped in discussion that was 
friendly and understanding in the 
main, and a budget voted in sup- 
port of it that was almost eight 
million dollars in place of last 
year’s six. 

It would be an overstatement 
to say that the revised program is 
streamlined as compared with last 
year’s, but it does show the results 
of a quite general determination 
to emphasize practical undertak- 
ings from which comparatively 
short-term results can be expected. 
One who had followed the Pre- 
paratory Conference of 1945 in 
London, or the Paris Conference 
in 1946 could not avoid being im- 
pressed by the increased import- 
ance at Mexico attached to help- 
ing the disabled countries back 
onto their educational and cultural 
feet. It was more fully realized 
that the struggle involved in carry- 
ing light to the darker corners of 


the world could not be joined to 
advantage until the potential re- 
sources of these countries were 
ready to be thrown into it. 

Fundamental education needs in 
the less educationally-advanced 
countries are not, however, being 
overlooked. The three pilot pro- 
jects planned in 1947 are expected 
to go forward, in spite of financial 
problems involved in the one in 
Haiti. The opening week of the 
Mexico General Conference was 
shared by a regional (western 
hemisphere) Conference on Fun- 
damental Education, similar to one 
that had been held in Nanking 
during the summer. The suitability 
of Mexico as an_ inspirational 
location for such a meeting, inci- 
dentally, was apparent to all who 
participated. Visits to centres in 
the Federal Government’s anti- 
illiteracy campaign, ranging from 
one-room rural schools to village 
“cultural missions”, were included 
in the program. 

But 1947 had shown that the 
people of the United States alone 
were willing to provide more than 
$100,000,000 in voluntary contri- 
butions for educational reconstruc- 
tion, the objective set for all coun- 
tries at the Paris Conference. The 
conditions in Europe that had 
called forth the Marshall plan 
showed too that more outside help 
would be needed than had been 
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anticipated. Reconstruction was 
accordingly kept in the forefront 
of UNESCO’s program for 1948, 
and through the public appeal that 
is to be made next month Cana- 
dians will have opportunity to 
make their contributions. 


Under the heading of Education 
for International Understanding 
the chief emphasis is to be placed 
on bringing together representa- 
tives of all countries in conferences, 
seminars and camps. There are to 
be three or four seminars for teach- 
ers and other educators, similar to 
the experimental one held in Paris 
last summer in which five Cana- 
dians participated. They are to be 
held in different parts of the 
world, and each to deal with a 
different topic, but all are to draw 
their membership on a world-wide 
basis. There are to be international 
conferences of university adminis- 
trators, and of adult educators, to 
study ways in which their insti- 
tutions can contribute to inter- 
national understanding; from them 
it is hoped will come a World 
Association of Universities and a 
World Association for Adult Edu- 
cation. 


Here we see a tactic that ap- 
pears at many points in the 
UNESCO program, an attempt to 
assist establishment of voluntary 
international organizations, or to 
strengthen those already in exist- 
ence. In the former category, to 
mention only one case, is the new 
International Theatre Institute; in 
the latter, the International Coun- 
cil of Scientific T ions. 





Summary of UNESCO Budget, 1948 
Part I. General Policy 


1. General conference: —_. $ 313,625 
2. Executive Board — 89,351 
402,976 


Part II. General Administration 
8. Office of D.G. and External 


I, 440,876 
4. Finance and administration 1,149,924 
5. Public information — 308,093 
6. New York office____________. 82,511 
1,981,404 
Part III. 

A. Program Operations 

7. Reconstruction —.__ 616,101 


8. Fundamental Education... 248,225 
9. International Understand- 


OE ie eae _ 442,082 
10. Mass Communication _.... 948,287 
11. Field Science Stations. 312,297 
12. Hylean Amazon _.____. 55,750 
13. Social Tensions — 160,112 
14. Exchange of persons... 130,965 


15. Exchange of information... 423,756 

16. Development of National 
Commissions and non . 
Governmental Organiza- 


HG vecteec tices ee 52,379 

B. Program Services in Special Fields 
WR Te ea ea 166,914 
18. Natural Sciences _....... 548,497 
19. Social Sciences ——____. 168,486 
20. Philosophy and Humanities 216,480 
21. Arts and Letters____.__. 193,023 
OO Emenee: a 167,130 
SO) SI Sssscsicn 122,773 
Ne $4,973,257 
nee 55.5 Sica ae 350,000 


Grand Total__________. $7,707,637 


It is impossible in a short review 
to refer, even briefly, to all sections 
of the UNESCO program, but some 
indication of the weight of emphasis 
may be gathered from the accom- 
panying summary of the 1948 bud- 
get. It can be seen, for instance, 
that the Hylean Amazon project, 
considered as of regional interest 
by some countries, has been con- 
tained within a relatively moderate 
budget as compared, say, with the 
establishment of Field Science 
Stations. 








It is to be noted too, that greatly 
increased support for the Mass 
Communication program is pro- 
vided in 1948. The increase provides 
half a million dollars for the pro- 
duction of materials, especially 
films and radio programs, this re- 
sulting from the conviction that it 
is through mass media UNESCO 
can make the quickest impact on 
the minds of a great many people, 
and so in effect do something ob- 
vious to justify its existence in 
those minds. A successor to Mr. 
John Grierson as head of the Mass 
Communication Section, incident- 
ally, has to be found. Mr. Grierson 
at Mexico expressed the intention 
of retiring from UNESCO where in 
1947 he held dual office as head of 
the Information and Mass Media 
Sections. 


The Social Sciences Section will 
give its main attention in 1948 to 
encouraging the study of Tensions 
Affecting International Under- 
standing. The intention is to help 
those who are doing research in 
this general area in the various 
countries to work to advantage, 
with knowledge of what others are 
doing, their methods and results. 
Three fields of investigation are 
perhaps of particular interest to 
readers of WELFARE: (1) 
Modern techniques for changing 
mental attitudes; (2) Social influ- 
ences which pre-dispose toward 
international understanding; (8) 
Tensions that arise from techno- 
logical improvements and result- 
ing shifts of population. 


Those especially interested in 
Arts and Letters may feel that in- 


sufficient emphasis is being placed 
on their potential contribution to 
the ends of UNESCO. The same 
may be true of specialists in other 
fields. But from the foregoing it 
should be apparent that UNESCO 
has a fairly varied and practical 
program, and a budget that allows 
for growth and development. 


A program, however satisfactory 
it may appear on paper, can be no 
better than it is made by those 
responsible for putting it into 
effect. Responsibility is delegated 
by the Conference in the first in- 
stance to the Executive Board of 
18 members which meets quarterly 
or thereabouts. One-third of the 
members are elected each year, and 
only one change in the countries 
represented on it was made at 
Mexico,—Ecuador in place of the 
Netherlands. This was contrary to 
the recommendation of the Nomi- 
nating Committee (presided over 
by Canada’s S. D. Pierce, incident- 
ally) which proposed election of a 
member from the Philippines in 
place of Holland, to increase the 
representation of the Orient. But 
there are many votes in Latin 
America and in such matters they 
are generally used as a block. A 
decision to rotate the Chairman- 
ship of the Executive gave it to 
Australia’s Dr. Ronald Walker in 
place of Canada’s Dr. Victor Doré. 

The Board in turn relies on the 
Director General and Secretariat. 
The Director General continues for 
the second half of his two-year 
term to be Dr. Julian Huxley of 
the United Kingdom, his Deputy 
Dr. Walter Laves of the United 
States, and his Assistant M. Jean 
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Thomas of France. With them 
they have some able senior officials, 
but more are needed, and the prob- 
lem of recruitment is difficult. Ad- 
ministrative competence is not al- 
ways combined with intellectual 
pre-eminence. A_ better balance 
must be achieved from different 
cultural areas of the world, and 
more continuity of tenure attained. 

The effectiveness of the partici- 
pation of different countries in the 
General Conference, and in the 
direction of UNESCO generally, 
varies enormously. The three major 
forces are those of the countries 
contributing the three senior offi- 
cers named above. The Soviet Re- 
publics are still not members. 
India and China, though members 
representing mature cultures and 
much greater numbers of the 
world’s people, are not exercising 
anything like the influence they 
should. The Latin American and 
the Arab States, due in part at 
least to their numbers, have done 
rather better; their voices carried 
the Second Conference to Mexico, 
and promise of the Third in Beirut. 
Means must be found that will 
allow into the spirit and substance 
of UNESCO more of the contribu- 


tion that the East is capable of 
making. 

Means must be found too of en- 
listing the interest and effort of 
ordinary people the world over in 
the purpose for which UNESCO 
stands: “to further universal re- 
spect for justice, for the rule of 
law, and for the human rights and 
fundamental freedoms”. They may 
not do their part through UNESCO 
as such; indeed most of them can 
not. Fourteen countries now have 
National Commissions or Co-oper- 
ating Bodies designed to allow of 
formal participation on the part of 
national organizations and out- 
standing individuals, and others 
are establishing such bodies from 
month to month. But UNESCO 
in its entirety and at its best can 
be little more than an inspiration 
and an aid to individual and com- 
munity effort. It stands for the 
dignity and brotherhood of man, 
a moral order in the world. The 
advancement of education, science 
and culture are no more than 
means to this end. In this it does 
not stand alone, and all who strive 
to live or spread this basic convic- 
tion are sharing in UNESCO's 
work. 





MENTAL HEALTH FILMS 


ce 
so Feeling of Hostility”, the second in the movie series, “Mental 
Mechanisms” which is being prepared by the National Film Board at the request 
of the Mental Health Division of the Department of National Health and 
Welfare, is now being filmed at Hull, Quebec. The first film of this series, “The 
Feeling of Rejection”, has not only proven a hit with social workers, health 
workers, doctors and psychiatrists in Canada, but has been greeted with wide 
acclaim in the United States. The National Institute of Social Relations there 
is promoting its use with civic groups and has prepared a discussion guide to 
accompany the film. Two major New York papers, the New York Times and 
the New York Post devoted lengthy articles to the merits of this first venture 
into the world of “mental mechanisms,” by the National Film Board of Canada. 
Lay and professional groups interested in this series should get in touch with 


the National Film Board, Ottawa. 











URING the war period, em- 
D ployers of Canada, includ- 

ing the government, urged 
men who had reached retiring age 
to remain at their desks or work 
benches so that Canada might 
make the maximum contribution 
to the allied war effort. Others who 
had retired were coaxed out of 
retirement, and the personnel 
managers put the telescope to 
their blind eye when examining 
the item “Date of birth” on ap- 
plication forms. With the return 
of men from the armed forces and 
with the reduced tempo of the 
urgency of the production rate, all 
this is now changed, and while 
three years ago we did not have 
enough older workers, we now, it 
is claimed, have too many. 

But have we? 

The employer has four main ob- 
jections to hiring the older man. 
They are the alleged lowering of 
productivity; the increase of acci- 
dent frequency; the lack of adapt- 
ability in learning new techniques; 
and the increased cost of group in- 
surance and pension plans. 

The National Employment Ser- 
vice, in facing up to the problem 
and exerting every reasonable ef- 


HAROLD C. HUDSON is supervisor of 
Special Placement of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission. He is a graduate 
of McMaster University and before 
joining the National Employment Ser- 
vice was for many years in charge of the 
largest provincial chain of offices in the 
Employment Service of Canada, with 
headquarters in Toronto. 


THE OLDER WORKER 


By HAROLD C. HUDSON 


fort to help those over 45 to secure 
work, points out to prospective 
employers with regard to the first 
point, lower productivity, that in 
every large organization there are 
some jobs which can be performed 
equally efficiently regardless of the 
age factor, and employment ser- 
vice officials preach the gospel that 
ability to perform a carefully 
chosen job efficiently is more im- 
portant than the date of birth. In 
other words, the older man should 
be treated as an individual with 
acquired skills, maturity of judg- 
ment, and steadiness of attention 
to his duties often lacking in a 
younger person. It is frequently 
found that the loss of the speed of 
reaction is compensated for by an 
increase in endurance. 

Actual statistics on accident fre- 
quency in regard to the numbers 
employed in different age groups 
are not readily available, but it is 
known, however, that most of the 
industrial accidents occur in the 
age group, 20 to 24. Many mishaps 
in factories or construction jobs 
are the result of “horse play” and 
most men over 40 have passed the 
scuffling and so-called practical 
joke stage. 

It is admittedly not easy to 
answer employers’ objections with 
regard to the increased cost of 
group insurance and pension plans 
involved in hiring older men. It is 
true, however, that a small per- 
centage of older workers can be 
taken on the strength without 
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materially affecting either the em- 
ployer’s costs or the cost to fellow 
employees, where the employees 
as well as employers contribute. 


It is sometimes suggested that 
the older man should be added to 
the working force on the under- 
standing that he will neither con- 
tribute to, nor benefit by, the 
company’s pension or superannua- 
tion plan. The proposal is generally 
acceptable to the man being con- 
sidered for a job; but it is a dif- 
ferent story when he reaches the 
retiring age. He is then very apt to 
feel rather badly towards the em- 
ployer who gives one worker a 
pension and allows another to 
leave with no retiring allowance. 
In any further study of this pro- 
blem, however, it should be re- 
membered that jobs are the impor- 
tant thing for the vast majority of 
unemployed male workers — pen- 
sions are a secondary considera- 
tion. 


In answer to the alleged lack of 
adaptability of the older worker to 
learn new techniques, the war 
proved the contrary. Improved 
methods of training, combined 
with the sub-division of labour, 
enabled the older man speedily to 
acquire new techniques, and re- 
cords proved his ability to keep 
pace with the average plant 
worker. Whoever invented the 
adage, “You can’t teach an old dog 
new tricks,” undoubtedly intended 
the slogan to apply to the animal 
kingdom only. Why then, should 
we extend it to human beings with 
their God-given reasoning faculties 








in contrast with the instincts of 
the animal kingdom? 

Labour turnover is an important 
factor in operating a business, and 
there are statistics to prove, as one 
would anticipate, that persons in 
the younger age group are the 
worst offenders in this regard. 
With a lifetime before them and 
frequently with few if any domes- 
tic ties or responsibilities, the 
young person will give up a job on 
the slightest provocation. The 
older man, on the other hand, 
places a higher value on his pay 
envelope, partly because his roots 
are deep in the community in 
which he lives and partly because 
he realizes the difficulties of secur- 
ing another job. He is, accordingly, 
an important factor in keeping 
down the labour turnover rate. 

Is the problem of finding work 
for persons in the upper-age 
bracket likely to increase or to 
diminish in the years to come? The 
former is definitely the case. In 
1881, 15% of Canada’s population 
was over 45; in 1901, 19%; in 1941, 
31%; and by 1971, more than five 
million men and women will be in 
this age group. Unless employment 
is available to the older man, the 
burden for the support of a larger 
and larger older-age group will fall 
upon a steadily decreasing propor- 
tion of younger persons, either 
through taxes or directly. That is 
why the National Employment 
Service is concerned with fhe pro- 
blem and why special efforts are 
being directed towards its solution. 

In a thought provoking article 
by Arthur MacNamara, C.M.G., 
LL.D., in Industrial Canada, under 





the title, “Are Older Workers 
Being Left Out?” Dr. MacNamara 
states: 

“Furthermore, we are already short 
of labour in certain industries. If we 
are to attain even higher levels of em- 
ployment and prosperity, and maintain 
these levels, employers (especially 
those planning expansion) can scarcely 
afford to do without a fair proportion 
of these older workers. This fact is 
immediately obvious when it is realized 
that workers 40 or over constitute 
about 33% of the entire adult labour 
potential. In view of this it is diffi- 
cult to see how industry can deny to 
itself the services of the older worker 
and still produce sufficient to guaran- 
tee circumstances consistent with pros- 
perity.” 

An executive officer of a medium 
sized Canadian firm, commenting 
on the article in question, ex- 
pressed the opinion that many of 
the older persons seeking jobs are 
drifters who go from one job to 
another looking for, but apparently 
never finding, contentment. The 
same thought was expressed in a 
recent letter to the editor of a 
Toronto newspaper by a man of 
63 who is inclined to blame the 
older worker himself for his pre- 
dicament. This particular corres- 
pondent maintains that through 
the medium of night school 
courses, correspondence courses, 
and intelligent reading, the older 
worker can keep up with the pro- 
cession, as he himself claims to 
have done. Certainly, the older 
salesman who becomes careless of 
his personal appearance is going to 
have difficulty finding another job 
if he loses the one which he has 
held for so long. I personally recall, 


on the other hand, what a pleasure 
it was to transact business with an 
office supplies salesman in Toronto 
whose dapper appearance, keen 
wit, and life-long knowledge of the 
office appliance field made it a 
pleasure to do business with him. 

Social workers, of course, come 
most closely in contact with the 
purely personal aspects of the pro- 
blem. When they see an older 
man, who has lost his job, rele- 
gated from the position of head of 
the household which he has held 
so long and regarded by the 
younger members of his family as 
a “back number” or a “has been,” 
what he needs more than any- 
thing else in his job seeking ef- 
forts is someone to build up his 
confidence in himself. The late Dr. 
Lillian Martin, of San Francisco, 
realized this when she established 
her old-age centre in that city. 
Morale building was one of the 
first steps in the rehabilitation pro- 
cess, followed by an employment 
interview designed to discover 
skills, training, experience, and 
even hobbies which still had a 
market value. 

Perhaps we need old-age coun- 
selling centres in Canada; in fact 
the work already done in some 
Canadian cities under the leader- 
ship of such persons as Mrs. Jean 
Good of Toronto, is a forward step 
in that direction. Certainly, this is 
a field in which social service 
agencies and the National Employ- 
ment Service can work together to 
help the older workers to help 
themselves. 
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Much more could be said on the 
social and economic aspects of the 
problem of the older worker. No 
attempt has been made in this 
article, for example, to deal with 
the difficulties faced by women 
over 40 in their search for employ- 
ment. Actually, there is only one 


satisfactory solution, and that is 
more jobs for both men and 
women in the upper-age brackets. 
This country cannot afford to place 
on the shelf, merely because of an 
arbitrary chronological considera- 
tion, men and women who are 
willing, anxious, and able to work. 





















UNEMPLOYED OLDER WORKERS AND 
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FIRST TIME ON RECORD 


iii in Canada exceeded 5,000,000 for the first time on record in the 
week ending August 16, 1947, according to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
when there were 3,880,000 employed men and 1,128,000 employed women. The 
total of 5,008,000 was about 187,000 higher than the previous recorded high for 
the last week of May and nearly 150,000 greater than for a comparable period 
in August 1946. 





YWCA’S ANTI-RACE DISCRIMINATION DRIVE 


ied Women’s Christian Associations throughout Canada have been asked 
by their National Council to increase their public education efforts aimed at 
combatting race discrimination. For many years the Y.W.C.A. has fought race 
discrimination wherever and whenever it has raised its head. The present drive 
will include the use of visual aids such as motion pictures and posters. 
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HE object of this necessarily 
| general article is to outline 
what is meant when the 
question of legal aid is discussed, 
to consider the necessity for such 
legal aid, to show what steps are 
being taken in other countries to 
answer the problem and to indi- 
cate that in Canada the problem, 
like most other social questions 
has not been dealt with, nor is it 
now being faced, with any degree 
of unanimity of purpose. 

Legal aid usually means assist- 
ance in conducting or defending 
proceedings in the Courts and 
Legal advice usually means advice 
given on legal matters, drafting 
documents, settling causes of com- 
plaints between parties and such 
related matters. 

This aid and advice should be 
available to every member of 
society whether he be rich or poor, 
highly or lowly placed. Our whole 
democratic juridical process is pre- 
mised on (1) free access of all to 
the Courts of the land and, (2) 
when before the Courts complete 
equality and (3) knowledge of 
each member of society of the law 
of the land. 

Many years ago a learned jus- 
tice on the English Bench had be- 
fore him a hawker found guilty of 
a charge of bigamy. The man’s 
wife had deserted him five years 
previously and he had “re-mar- 
ried”. The Justice outlined the 
facts and told the man the com- 





Legal Aid in Canada 


By EILEEN MITCHELL 


plicated procedure that he should 
have gone through in order to 
obtain a divorce a vinculo matri- 
monii and concluded his statement 
by saying “You will probably tell 
me you never had a thousand 
farthings to your name when I 
tell you that this procedure might 
have cost you a thousand pounds, 
but prisoner, that makes no differ- 
ence. Sitting here as a British 
judge it is my duty to tell you 
that this is not a country in which 
there is one law for the rich and 
another for the poor”. 


With the growth of administra- 
tive boards and tribunals which 
reach their arms into every aspect 
of living, and with the growing 
complexity of the daily activities 
of each of us, it is apparent that 
many more of our citizens will re- 
quire advice and aid before the 
Courts and tribunals and in order- 
ing their daily lives than ever be- 
fore. It is this, along with the 
growing urban centres populated 
largely by low income groups, 
which indicate that some system 
to so aid and so advise cannot long 
be delayed if our whole system is 
to continue and to function as in- 


tended. 


In the past half century many 
organizations have been created 
which themselves assist the low 
income group to be justly treated. 

Eileen Mitchell is a barrister in Toronto 
and was a member of the Committee of the 
Canadian Bar Association appointed in 1944 


to review legislation regarding the punish- 
ment of juveniles. 
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These are Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Boards, Small Claims Courts 
and information offices attached 
to the administrative boards. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


In Great Britain there has been 
a consciousness of the need for 
more than 150 years. There are 
Rules of Court for In Forma 
Pauperis proceedings which have 
their origin in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Similarly there has been pro- 
vision for Public Defenders for 
those accused of crime. Since 1914 
specific rules set out all the pro- 
cedure to be followed by and for 
a poor litigant. Several commis- 
sions have reported and many in- 
dividuals have been concerned 
about the system. During the war- 
time years, when all the young 
barristers and solicitors on whose 
voluntary help the system had de- 
pended, were engaged in the ser- 
vices or in administrative boards. 
the system proved to be inade- 
quate. The Right Honourable Lord 
Rushcliffe was appointed chair- 
man of a commission “to enquire 
what facilities at present exist in 
England and Wales for giving legal 
advice and assistance to Poor Per- 
sons, and to make such recom- 
mendations as appear to be desir- 
able for the purpose of securing 
that Poor Persons in need of legal 
advice may have such facilities at 
their disposal, and modifying and 
improving, so far as seems expedi- 
ent, the existing system whereby 
legal aid is available to Poor Per- 
sons in the conduct of litigation in 
which they are concerned, whether 
in civil or criminal Courts”. 





The Commission reported in 
1945. The Law Society of Great 
Britain has a Services Divorce 
Department that was set up in 
1945 on the special representation 
of the Lord Chancellor to treat 
with 40,000 divorce causes con- 
cerning personnel of the Forces in 
a period of two years. It is this 
Department which will turn over 
to Poor Person’s causes and carry 
on under the legislation (not yet 
enacted) to implement the Rush- 
cliffe Report. Under this scheme 
the cost of all such legal aid will 
be borne by the State. Tests as 
to the suitability of applicants for 
aid are to be established and such 
aid will be available all over Great 
Britain. 

Britain also devised a scheme 
during the War known as the 
Citizen’s Advice Bureaux, which, 
while not primarily for legal ad- 
vice, did furnish such, or, in the 
alternative, was able to refer ap- 
plicants to voluntary organizations 
such as The Poor Man’s Lawyer. 


U.S.A. 


In the United States by reason 
of historical and local accident or 
by purposeful design, there are at 
present five kinds of legal aid 
organizations dealing with civil 
matters. The first are bureaux 
operated autonomously by volun- 
tary societies or corporations. The 
second are departments of govern- 
ment or voluntary social agencies 
i.e., a family welfare society. The 
third of which in 1944 there were 
three, are the municipal bureaux. 
The fourth are law school clinics, 
and the fifth are offices associated 











with State or Local Bar associa- 
tions. Then there are two types of 
organization dealing with criminal 
matters, the public supported de- 
fender and the voluntary defender. 
There is a National Association of 
Legal Aid Organizations but only 
fifty-nine of the known 148 Legal 
Aid organizations belong to this 
association in the United States. 

The Russell Sage Foundation, 
The American Bar Association and 
various voluntary organizations 
are devoting much time to dis- 
covering practical means of accel- 
erating the development of or- 
ganized legal aid. The American 
Bar Association is financing a 
special committee to promote re- 
search work in this field. 


CANADA 


Thus we see that the problem 
is not one to be as lightly treated 
as we have treated it in Canada. 
A large proportion of our citizenry 
are deprived of their rights as citi- 
zens because they are unable to 
pay and cannot afford to wait for 
correct advice and aid in preserv- 
ing their rights or receiving redress 
for their wrongs. When we look at 
the situation in Canada, we find 
it complicated by the geographic 
situation. The largest proportion 
of our population are out of the 
large urban centres. Let us, how- 
ever, examine what, if anything, 
has been done in Canada. Since 
each Province is a separate juris- 
diction, we must look at each one 
and we find— 

1. In the Maritimes there is no 
provision in any way for legal aid. 
Reports from the people respon- 





sible for such information in the 
three provinces indicate that there 
is no need for such aid in that the 
members of the Bars of these pro- 
vinces do much voluntary work. 
2. In Quebec, as a Province, there 
is no provision for legal aid. The 
Provincial Bar Association decided 
during the war that there would 
be no action taken. In Montreal 
there is a voluntary legal aid asso- 
ciation which handled in 1945 a 
surprisingly large number of cases; 
surprising, in view of the fact 
that the Bar Association had de- 
cided no such aid was necessary. 
8. In Ontario there is no provi- 
sion. There was during the depres- 
sion a very active organization in 
Toronto and another in Hamilton, 
but their work did not continue 
during the war and has not been 
re-established. 


4. The three Prairie Provinces 
each have a section of the Rules 
of Court designed to cover the 
cases of “needy persons” under 
which a committee of the local Bar 
is set up to hear applications for 
legal help and if the committee is 
satisfied as to (a) financial inability 
to pay for legal aid, (b) that the 
applicant has a prima facie case 
and, (c) that the applicant has 
some prospect of recovery on a 
judgment should judgment be ob- 
tained, that then a certificate will 
be issued and a specific solicitor 
will be named from a list of solici- 
tors willing so to do to act for the 
named applicant. These rules apply 
only to civil matters in the Superior 
and District Courts. It is believed 
that the work of these committees 
has diminished considerably in the 
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last eight or nine years. In Sas- 
katchewan an effort is now being 
made to establish Advice Bureaux. 
5. In British Columbia there is 
no provincial organization, but in 
Vancouver there is an organization 
which is more or less voluntary 
which does excellent work. 


It is thus too evident that all 
the public acclaim of our mode of 
justice and democratic process is 
not carried out by appropriate 
action to ensure equality which is 
the mainstay of the system. Com- 
pared to action in other English- 
speaking countries, our efforts are 
puny. We depend on the voluntary 
assistance, which, it is true, is 
seldom refused of members of the 
Bar of each Province. The writer 
recalls a delightful letter on the 
subject from a member of the Bar 
of one of the Maritime Provinces 
which said “We have no provision 
in this Province for any benevolent 
association or organization, not 
even for a committee of lawyers 
who will agree to carry through 
appeals for a poor client. That has 
indeed been done in individual or 
isolated cases by lawyers, even by 
myself, but there is no organized 
scheme here for doing so. Some of 
us may perhaps have had an over- 
developed bump or sense of injus- 
tice. . . . I think we look after 
the poor in this Province fairly 
well. No lawyer I know of has ever 
regretted the personal cost... . 
Lawyers do much more in extend- 
ing legal aid to the poor than they 
are usually given credit for.” This 
is indeed a fine tribute to a pro- 
fession, but is it the way we want 
our system? That it should be 





based on aid which is charitable 
and variable and subject to the 
vagaries of the lawyer’s own prac- 
tice. 


There are three methods in 
which legal aid and advice may be 
given in an organized fashion: The 
first is a system devised by the 
Government responsible according 
to constitutional powers to be 
operated by a special department 
of Government, financed by public 
funds and staffed by civil servants, 
or a variable of this, a department 
set up under municipal authorities. 
When the Rushcliffe committee 
was considering this proposal it 
was pointed out by the Labour 
Party’s representatives that “There 
are obvious objections to the State 
itself establishing and maintaining 
legal advice bureaux. Not the least 
of these objections is that the State 
itself is directly or indirectly af- 
fected by many of the claims upon 
which such bureaux would have to 
advise. Nor in the opinion of the 
Labour Party is it desirable that 
local authorities should be en- 
trusted with the duty of establish- 
ing and maintaining such bureaux 
. . . differences, political or other- 
wise might well arise were a local 
authority to be held responsible, 
directly or indirectly for the advice 
given in any particular matter. 
Moreover it has to be borne in 
mind that many local authorities, 
particularly those concerned with 
passenger transport undertakings, 
are themselves frequently parties 
to litigation”, and the Association 
of Municipal Corporations pointed 
out “we consider that it would be 
disadvantageous if the close confi- 








dential and privileged relationship 
which exists between solicitor and 
client should be replaced by the 
relationship of a member of the 
public towards the State or muni- 
cipal officer.” 


The second is an entirely volun- 
tary system, run by Law Associa- 
tions as a charitable function or by 
social agencies out of contributed 
funds. This is not desirable for 
several reasons, the first is that 
there is no uniformity and the 
second is that any emergency will 
upset its continuity so that it 
would eventually become a spor- 
adic service rendered voluntarily 
in times which might not always 
be the most necessary. Some of 
these organizations as an adjunct 
of law schools perform excellent 
service, but, of course, do not oper- 
ate during vacations and serve only 
the locality in the immediate 
vicinity of the school. 


The third is the type of system 
that is now suggested in Great 
Britain by the Rushcliffe Report. 


It would appear to be the most 
workable. It is a mixture of the 
first and second systems—financed 


by the State, but operated by the ° 


Law Societies. Here you have uni- 
formity, and continuity and coun- 
try-wide service for the members 
of the State. 


If we are to maintain our sys- 
tem, then we must soon contem- 
plate some mode of answering the 
legal problems of all citizens and 
of giving all citizens an equal op- 
portunity in both the civil and 
criminal courts of the land regard- 
less of their ability to pay. It is 
fine to depend on the voluntary 
service of individual lawyers but 
the people of Canada deserve, as 
of right, the opportunity to have 
proper advice and skilled aid in 
Court and should not have, when 
they are unable to afford private 
advice and assistance, to be treated 
as objects of charity. The political 
and legal rights of citizens are far 
too important to be left to such 
haphazard treatment. 





FIRST AUSTRALIAN CONFERENCE 


HE first Australian Conference on Social Work was held in Sydney under 
the auspices of the Australian Association of Social Workers in September, 1947. 
Miss Lyra Taylor, Director of Social Work and Research in the Commonwealth 
Department of Social Services, gave a paper on “Social Work and the Statutory 
Agency.” To give skilled professional social work service; humanize the adminis- 
tration for the benefit of the whole body of claimants; and form a useful ~ 


instrument in social progress were the three functions outlined by Miss Taylor. 


PENSIONERS RIDE FREE 


= and Lethbridge are making free pass privileges available on street 
cars and buses to all their old age pensioners. 
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Food For Thought, the magazine 
of the Canadian Association for 
Adult Education, marks the New 
Year with a new editor, a new 
price, and a refreshing new exten- 
sion of policy. 

“T should like,” says editor Har- 
riet Rouillard, “to see some of the 
questions about which we are 
deeply concerned, such as racial 
discrimination, labour education, 
and such, brought out in fiction or 
verse, where they could be given 
an emotional impact impossible in 
straight exposition.” 

This open invitation to the poets 
of the “Little Magazines” and the 
fiction writers of radio, newspapers 
and the hidden garret, reveals an 
insight rare in Canadian editors. 

There seems to be a growing ap- 
preciation among sociologists, social 
workers, scientists and specialists 
generally, of the talented eye and 
hand of the fiction writer. There 
is no reason why this appreciation 
should not extend to editors. As 
true a picture of the Canadian 
scene can be found in the quarterly 


New ‘Food For Thought 


Contemporary Verse as in Bureau 
of Statistics figures. The sharp 
words of CBC’s Stage 48 etch the 
air with truth’s acid. There is no 
need to cite the documentary 
validity of England’s Spender and 
Cronin or America’s Langston 
Hughes and Steinbeck. 

“When I want to learn the emo- 
tional state of a nation, I look at 
its poetry,” community organiza- 
tion professor C. E. Hendry of the 
Toronto School of Social Work, 
once said. And in the United 
States, colleges are using as a text 
Social Insight Through the Short 
Story. 

Food For Thought, already a 
publication for both professional 
and non-professional leaders in 
adult education, community acti- 
vities, group work, and discussion 
groups, may become even more 
significant if its challenge to writers 
is taken up. 

The price, by the way, is $2.00 
per year, and the address is 340 
Jarvis Street, Toronto 5. 





T LIVING ON THE STATE 


HIs is a series of seven weekly radio talks by Jean Hinds, CBC commentator, 
to be heard over stations of the CBC Trans-Canada network at 4.18 p.m. EST 
every Friday from January 2 to February 18. They will be human-interest 
stories, rather than lectures, about orphans, prisoners, patients in a mental 
hospital or sanitarium, and other groups of Canadians living in institutions 
maintained by taxpayers and funds donated by the public. 

The general purpose of the program is to help listeners understand the 
functions of these institutions and some of the problems of the people who are 


supported or cared for in them. 


Miss Hinds has visited each of the institutions described in her stories and 
plans to show what is being done to improve the physical and mental well- 
being of people who are “living on the State.” 


Le Psychologue a la Clinique de 


Service Social 


par GEORGES ET MONIQUE DUFRESNE 


ous ne voulons pas discuter ici 

les avantages et les désavan- 

tages d’une clinique générale 
qui grouperait des prétres, des au- 
xiliaires sociaux, des psychologues, des 
médecins et peut-étre d’autres spécia- 
listes. Notre objet est plus modeste, 
c’est la place que peut ou pourrait tenir 
un psychologue dans des cliniques de 
service social telles qu’elles existent 
actuellement, les services qu’il y pour- 
rait rendre. Dans un second aarticle, 
nous parlerons des services qu’une 
clinique de psychologie pourrait rece- 
voir d’un auxiliaire social. 

Trop souvent la collaboration se 
limite & l’échange des cas extrémes. La 
clinique de service social dirige vers la 
clinique de psychologie les personnes 
qui, d’une facon flagrante, ont besoin 
des services d’un psychologue plutdét 
que de ceux d’un auxiliaire social, et 
vice-versa. Parfois on va un peu plus 
loin et on demande la collaboration de 
Yautre pour la compréhension ou la 
solution d’un cas _ particuli¢érement 
épineux. Cette politique elle-méme ce- 
pendant, parce qu’elle ne joue que 
pour des cas exceptionnels, nous parait 
trop imparfaite. Il faudrait plus. Qu’a 
chaque clinique de service social, un 
psychologue au moins soit attaché; 
qu’a chaque clinique de psychologie on 
trouve au moins un auxiliaire social. 

Quels services la clinique de service 


Georges and Monique Dufresne, the co- 
authors of this issue’s French article, are 
known for their interest in the cause of 
child welfare. They are responsible for the 
Question Box of the radio program of l’Ecole 
des Parents du Québec (School for Parents). 
Mme Dufresne, B.A., B.Ped., a trained case- 
worker, was on the staff of the Bureau 
d’Assistance Sociale aux Familles, Montreal, 
previous to her marriage. Mr. Dufresne holds 
an M.A. in Philosophy and Psychology. He is 
chief psychologist for the Eastern Canada 
area for the Department of Veterans Affairs. 





social attendra-t-elle du psychologue, 
puisque c’est de lui qu’il s’agit cette 
fois? Ils sont nombreux et ils varient 
tant en fonction de l’objet de la clini- 
que qu’en fonction de son organisation. 


Consultations avec les auxiliaires 
sociaux 


Au cours de leurs études, les 
auxiliaires sociaux ont eu des cours de 
psychologie. Les notions ainsi apprises 
sont suffisantes pour la compréhension 
des cas en général, mais comme tous 
les auxiliaires sociaux l’ont amérement 
expérimenté, il y a bien des moments 
ou les aspects psychologiques d’un 
probleme dont nous nous occupons 
nous déroutent. Une personne en jeu 
dans la solution du cas a une réaction 
inattendue qui menace le travail de 
plusieurs mois ou encore un membre 
de la famille se montre irréductible a 
tout essai de conviction et bloque ainsi 
une solution relativement facile. Ou 
bien encore, dans le domaine du place- 
ment d’adoption, on note que l’un des 
enfants des parents adoptifs montre 
de Vhostilité au nouveau-venu et 
menace de faire échouer le placement. 
En d’autres termes, & chaque fois, un 
facteur psychologique arréte la réédu- 
cation sociale. Beaucoup de ces cas sont 
abandonés aprés toute une série d’essais 
infructueux. On ne passe pas le cas a 
une clinique de _ psychologie parce 
qu’on trouve, a juste titre, que c’est 
un probléme surtout social. Et méme 
si on se résout a le faire finalement, le 
trop grand nombre d’essais infructueux 
ont rendu la solution du probleme psy- 
chologique beaucoup plus aléatoire. 

S’il y avait eu un psychologue 4 la 
clinique de service social, l’auxiliaire 
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aurait pu le consulter, mieux com- 
prendre les difficultés psychologiques en 
jeu, décider avec lui des moyens les 
plus efficaces 4 prendre pour les vaincre 
et continuer le travail d’équipe jusqu’a 
ce que ces difficultés aient été éliminées. 
Donnons un exemple nécessairement 
simplifié et prenons pour cela le cas des 
parents qui ont adopté un bébé et qui 
voient l’un de leurs enfants manifester 
de Vhostilité au nouveau-venu. Si |’en- 
fant en question a quatre ans, le psy- 
chologue sait qu’a cet Age l’enfant est 
trés attaché 4 sa mére et qu'il faut a 
cet égard avoir pour lui beaucoup de 
de délicatesse. I] sait par ailleurs que 
dans deux ans ce sentiment diminuera 
et que l’enfant se tournera vers son 
pere. L’hostilité est donc dai a la 
jalousie parce que la maman s’occupe 
beaucoup du nouveau bébé. Aprés 
avoir discuté ces facteurs avec le 
psychologue, l’auxiliaire social pourra 
les expliquer aux parents adoptifs pour 
les persuader de garder l’enfant adopté 
et en méme temps leur fournir des sug- 
gestions pour empécher le progrés de 
cette jalousie au cours des deux pro- 
chaines années, et surtout de prévenir 
des blessures inguérissables. 


Problémes de compréhension 


Moins souvent, mais assez fréquem- 
ment tout de méme, le psychologue 
devra intervenir lui-méme auprés des 
personnes que le probleme met en 
cause. D’abord, viennent tous les cas 
ou l’on a besoin d’une appréciation des 
facultés mentales ou encore des capa- 
cités mentales, ou encore des capacités 
de perception. Le psychologue, par des 
interviews et des tests adéquats, pourra 
obtenir des informations un peu plus 
précises et conseiller l’auxiliaire sur la 
solution & proposer aux personnes res- 
ponsables ou 4 appliquer lui-méme, par 
exemple dans le cas d’un enfant qui, 
sans étre arriéré mental, est arriéré 


pédagogique. 
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Suivent les problémes de personnalité. 
Parfois, tous les efforts de |’auxiliaire 
social, méme aprés consultation du 
psychologue, échoueront; ou encore, 
dés le début, l’auxiliaire social remar- 
quera chez son client un certain désé- 
quilibre d’allure. S’il y a un psycho- 
logue attaché 4 la clinique, il sera facile 
de lui confier le cas pour qu’il l’examine. 
Encore & l’aide d’interviews et, le client 
s’y prétant, par des techniques psy- 
chométriques projectives, il saura 
jauger la personnalité de l’individu, la 
présence d’un déséquilibre et ses com- 
posantes dynamiques. En fonction de 
ces constatations, il reeommandera soit 
qu’on fasse jouer tel ou tel facteur 
dans la solution du cas par un auxi- 
liaire social, soit qu’on le lui laisse pour 
qu'il consacre quelque temps a une 
rééducation psychologique (voir “Pro- 
blémes de rééducation”) qui s’avere 
nécessaire. Enfin, dans une clinique qui 
s’intéresse 4 l’adoption ou au_ place- 
ment, le psychologue pourra fournir 
des renseignements plus stirs sur la 
correspondance psychologique entre les 
parents et l’enfant, ce qui contribuera 
puissamment 4 diminuer le nombre de 
ces enfants dont le placement ressemble 
trop 4 une course a étapes. 


Problémes de rééducation 


Tel qu’indiqué plus haut, le psy- 
chologue jugera dans certains cas 
qu’une rééducation psychologique est 
nécessaire avant qu’on puisse travailler 
efficacement a la rééducation sociale. 
Ce service peut soulever deux sortes 
d’objection. La premiére, c’est que 
l’auxiliaire social est en mesure de faire 
ce travail. Nous répondrons a cela que 
la rééducation psychologique se fait 
selon des méthodes bien différentes et 
parfois méme opposées 4 celles de la 
rééducation sociale, de telle sorte que 
l’auxiliaire social aurait beaucoup de 
difficultés 4 faire ce travail qui exige 
des techniques tout & fait spéciales. La 


seconde objection, c’est qu’on peut tou- 
jours envoyer & la clinique psycholo- 
gique les cas qui exigent une telle ré- 
éducation. C’est vrai, mais ]’on ne peut 
nier que la présence du psychologue 
& la clinique de service social facilite- 
rait beaucoup la collaboration avec 
l’auxiliaire social. Sans compter que si 
les secours du psychologue étaient si 
accessibles, il est évident qu’on hési- 
terait moins & y avoir recours. Pour 
signaler quelques cas sur ce plan, men- 
tionnons celui du client qui agit comme 
si la société devait le faire vivre 4 rien 
faire, celui de Jl’enfant qui souffre 
d’énurésise pour des causes émotives, 
celui de l’ex-prisonnier ou de l’ex- 
délinquant qui a une dent contre la 
société. 

Problémes d’orientation scolaire 

et professionnelle 

Un autre plan sur lequel la collabora- 
tion du psychologue serait inappréci- 
able, c’est celui de l’orientation soit 
scolaire soit professionnelle. Dans 
toutes les cliniques de service social, et 
d’une fagon toute spéciale dans celles 
qui s’occupent des ex-prisonniers et 
des ex-délinquants, il se présente des 
clients qui bénéficieraient de conseils 
dans cette direction, et seul le psy- 
chologue a la préparation qu’il faut 
pour la fournir avec une certaine 
assurance. Cela est si vrai que beau- 
coup de cas sont envoyés 4a la clinique 
de psychologie uniquement dans ce but. 





Si le psychologue était immédiatement 
accessible, il y aurait plus de clients qui 
en profiteraient et l’on pourrait mieux 
coordonner les directives d’orientation 
et les mesures de service social. 


Contribution 4 administration 

Enfin, au conseil d’administration de 
la clinique de service social, le psycho- 
logue, avec son bagage de connaissances 
sur l’homme, constituerait un apport 
précieux dans l’élaboration des régle- 
ments, dans l’organisation des activités, 
dans |]’établissement d’une atmosphére 
favorable au travail. 


Conclusions 

Dans les paragraphes qui précédent, 
nous nous sommes appliqués 4 décrire 
briévement les principaux services 
qu’on pouvait attendre d’un psycho- 
logue attaché 4 une clinique de service 
social. Par ailleurs, les besoins varient 
avec les cliniques: dans l’une on a 
besoin du psychologue surtout pour tel 
travail en particulier; ailleurs, c’est une 
besogne tout a fait différente. La plu- 
part du temps, cependant, il nous 
semble que sa présence serait des plus 
utiles. Jusqu’ici, l’établissement d’une 
collaboration aussi étroite a été re- 
tardée par la crainte de voir |’autre 
empiéter sur un domaine aux limites 
trop imprécises. Mais aujourd’hui, des 
initiatives se prennent et nous ne 
doutons pas, qu’avant longtemps, 
toutes les cliniques emboiteront le pas. 


Committee Troubles 


i — to Better Times of New York we bring you the following: “So you 
think you’ve got committee troubles, then you may agree with the note one 


harassed chairman doodled during a recent subcommittee session. . 


. . There is a 


project committee and a steering committee of the project committee. And the 

original project committee owes its creation to the central coordinating com- 

mittee. In baseball parlance, here is how you would field the ball for one out: 

‘Central coordinating committee to the project committee, to the steering com- 

mittee of the project committee, to the subcommittee of the steering committee’ 
. . and we all get credited with an assist.” 
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Scattered efforts to bring 
a basic education to less 
. developed areas through- 
out the world will be linked to- 
gether and made part of a global 
campaign to combat illiteracy and 
ignorance through a UNESCO 
scheme. The plan provides for the 
establishment of bush schools in 
deepest Africa, village improve- 
ment schemes in India, craft schools 
in Latin America and mass com- 
munication projects in China. In 
addition, many other similar edu- 
cational activities in all parts of 
the world will be tied together 
through UNESCO’s technical in- 
formation network. The creation 
of a world university of the air to 
link up radio networks in all parts 
of the world and make available 
the best brains of every country 
to all peoples has also been recom- 
mended. Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics figures indicate that in 1931 
(no 1941 figures are available) 
there were between six and seven 
hundred thousand people in Can- 
ada who could neither read nor 
write. 


The number of chil- 


a dren before the courts 
aoa” declined in 1946 to 


8,707, from the pre- 
ceding year’s total of 9,756. Con- 
victions were lower, and the num- 
ber charged with major offences 
also decreased. Over a ten-year 
period approximately one in four 


of the juveniles before the court 
failed to heed the first warning and 
made at least a second appearance. 
The figures for major offences in 
1946 show that 69.4% were before 
the court for the first time, 16.1% 
were second offenders, 6.9% third, 
3.1% fourth and 4.5% had been 
dealt with by the courts five or 
more times. 


Health services for ap- 
proximately 125,000 
Indians and some 
7,000 Eskimos are operated by the 
Indian Health Service of the De- 
partment of National Health and 
Welfare. The staff includes 45 full- 
time medical officers, 700 doctors 
on a part-time basis, 90 full-time 
nurses, and a large number of 
part-time nurses and dispensers. 
Combined hospital capacity ap- 
proximates 2,000 beds. 


Hinterland 
Hospitals 


The Health League 
of Canada announce 
the observance of 
Canada’s fourth annual Health 
Week, February 1-7. 


National 
Health Week 


Here is the Dominion 
Government’s immi- 
gration policy in capsule form; al- 
most complete freedom of entry 
for persons from the British Com- 
monwealth; almost the same free- 
dom for residents of the United 
States; relatives of Canadians are 
allowed to enter if the Canadians 


Immigration 








guarantee their support; the ad- 
mission of 20,000 displaced persons 
has been arranged; others may be 
admitted if they have agricultural 
experience, if they agree to agri- 
cultural employment, or if their 
resources are sufficient to allow 
them to set up a business; Orientals 
are barred. 


Shortages of doctors have 
Teeth tended to obscure the prob- 
lems of securing dental care for 
Canadians. 71% of the dentists are 
concentrated in cities of 10,000 or 
more, where only 39% of Canada’s 
population lives. Teeth of new 
enlistments in the three Services 
are in such bad shape that Service 
Dental officers are required to per- 
form 9.6 operations where only an 
average of 7.0 were needed during 
the war years to put the teeth of 
a new recruit in tip-top shape. 
This is attributed to the shortage 
of civilian dentists during the war. 


_ _ Congratulations go to the 
Housing Toronto Public Libraries 
for the attractive way in which 
they have prepared a bibliography 
of the material which they have 
on their shelves concerning hous- 
ing and city planning. This might 
be a publicity measure other com- 
munities could copy as a way of 
helping arouse public discussion. 
That this is still urgent is shown 
by the fact that housing contracts 
awarded during October, 1947, 
totalled $18 million, 18% below 
October, 1946, and 21% below the 
figure for September, 1947. The 
decline in dollar value of dwelling 
construction is not the measure of 
the real decline in housing for the 


obvious reason that construction 
costs have risen tremendously. 
The percentage increase in costs 
since June, 1939, runs on eight 
essential operations from 53% on 
excavating to 193% on electrical 
material and labour. Incidentally 
Fort William with its 30,000 popu- 
lation has undertaken a municipal 
housing project. 

The city has bought from War 
Assets Corporation a building 
erected by the Federal Govern- 
ment to house 500 munitions 
workers. It has now been converted 
into an apartment block which 
houses 76 families at rentals rang- 
ing from $27.50 to $42.50 per 
month including light, heat and 
telephone. Recreation facilities in- 
clude bowling alley, dance hall, 
lounges and: an auditorium which 
can be used as a church or theatre. 
There is also a _ fully-equipped 
laundry available to everyone. A 
manager and staff, employed by 
the city, are in charge of the pro- 
ject. 


Approximately $1,500 


Princess a year interest will be 
Alice available for annual 
Foundation 


Teed awards from the Prin- 

cess Alice Fund, and 
two $400 scholarships at Schools 
of Social Work were granted last 
year. In addition to this, a number 
of smaller scholarships for short 
summer courses in camping have 
been provided. Four social work 
scholarships for the 1947-48 aca- 
demic year have been awarded. 
Miss Joy A. Maines, Executive 
Secretary of the C.A.S.W., is chair- 
man of the selection committee 
which is representative of all parts 
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of Canada. Original contributors to 
the Fund are being asked to sup- 
port this work on a yearly basis 
of membership; active individual 
members pay an annual fee of $2 
and sustaining members pay $5. 


Those campaigning for 
Aleoholism 4 constructive ap- 
proach to. this problem will be in- 
terested in the annual report of 
the Bureau of Alcoholic Therapy, 
a project of the Department of 
Public Welfare of New York City, 
which shows interesting results. 
They handled 251 applicants dur- 
ing 1946 and claim a 79% average 
of recovery (one year’s abstinence) 
among those accepted for treat- 
ment. The 21% (26 men) who 
were eliminated as unresponsive 
received the same unlimited atten- 
tion from the staff who give. the 
daily population of 18 men private 
instructional therapy twice a day. 
The saving to the City of New 
York is tremendous as a conserva- 
tive estimate of the cost in one 
year of the continued drinking for 
only 12 alcoholics would be about 
$25,000, considering in that esti- 
mate the recurrent handling of 
these alcoholics by courts, hospi- 
tals, jails, welfare agencies, etc. 


_ From January 9 to April 2 
Radio the CBC is offering a series 
called “In Search of Ourselves”, 
produced in cooperation with the 
National Committee on Mental 
Hygiene (Canada). Dr. J. D. M. 
Griffin of that organization will be 
heard in the concluding portion of 
most of the broadcasts. 


Youth movements of 
the Province of Que- 
bec met in Montreal 
in November exactly a year after 


the Canadian Youth Conference 
held in Ottawa in 1946. The out- 
come of this provincial conference, 
which included representatives of 
youth organizations of all creeds 
and races, has been the creation of 
a permanent federation of the 
youth movements of the province 
of Quebec with the purpose of in- 
suring adequate representation for 
its membership, at local, provin- 
cial, national and_ international 
levels. It will also provide a 
medium for meetings and exchange 
of ideas and eventually a central 
clearing house for all youth or- 
ganizations in Quebec. 

Quebec has also moved ahead 
with the recent appointment of a 
long-awaited committee to study 
and report on problems of juvenile 
delinquency. At the same time a 
clinic has been established in the 
Montreal juvenile court which will 
study and report on the problems 
of the children coming before the 
court. Both these forward steps 
are as a result of legislative action, 
implementation of which has been 
awaited with considerable interest. 


Youth 
Movements 


For the second consecu- 
tive three-month period 
Saskatchewan has had 
the lowest syphilis incidence in 
Canada with 53.1 infected persons 
per 1,000 for the period ending 
September 30. This is attributed 
to the more stable tendencies of 
society following the end of the 
war and the immediate treatment 
of infected persons. 


Venereal 
Disease 











A commendation goes 
to the Recreation Divi- 
sion of the Halifax 
Council of Social Agencies for its 
efiorts to encourage better com- 
mercial movies for children. At a 
recent meeting, one of the man- 
agers of the Odeon group of 
theatres met with them to discuss 
the Odeon Club for children, and 
contacts have been made with 
other managers. 


Movies for 
Children 


A unique experiment 
in agency cooper- 
ation is being carried 
through in the pre-natal education 
classes which are conducted in 
several centres in Toronto under 
the sponsorship of the Welfare 
Council Department of the Com- 
munity Chest of Greater Toronto. 
The teaching in these classes is 
shared by the Division of Public 
Health Nursing, Department of 
Public Health; the Victorian Order 
of Nurses; the St. Elizabeth Visit- 
ing Nurses Association and the 
Visiting Homemakers Association. 
Red Cross and other volunteers 
assume responsibility for serving 
refreshments at the classes. 


Pre-natal 
Education 


Cornwall has recently 
Visiting been added to the list 
Homemakers - oe 

of Ontario cities 
where Visiting Homemaker Service 
is being sponsored by the Red 
Cross Homemaker Service Com- 
mittee of Ontario. 


The Case Work sec- 


Marriage 
Counselling 


tion of the Montreal 
Council of Social 
Agencies is planning to set up a 
committee to study marriage coun- 
selling needs and possible ways of 
improving present services in this 
area. 


The Neighborhood Workers 
— Association of Toronto are 

to be congratulated on their 
attractive report for 1947. Both 
format and facts are impressive. 
“The gates of Bolton Camp have 
opened since 1922 to 108,652 chil- 
dren and mothers, giving each a 
12-day holiday.” The 1947 attend- 
ance was 4,154. 


The Manitoba Asso- 


Manitoba ciation of Children’s 
Association 4 id Societies held their 


semi-annual meeting 
in Winnipeg on December 8-9. 
Mrs. J. B. Smalley, President of 
the Association was chairman, and 
the Jewish Children’s Aid Society 
acted as hosts. 

Inter-provincial and_ interna- 
tional adoptions, responsibilities of 
public and private agencies for 
child welfare services, a panel dis- 
cussion on desertion, separation 
and divorce, and publicity were 
among the subjects on the pro- 
gram. A dinner meeting was ad- 
dressed by Miss Phyllis Burns, 
Secretary, Child Welfare Division, 
Canadian Welfare Council. 
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Toronto Appoints Welfare 
Commissioner 


was Chairman of the Toronto 

Civic Unemployment Relief 
Committee which recommended 
the creation of a Department of 
Public Welfare for the administra- 
tion of all welfare and social ser- 
vice functions of Toronto’s city 
government. Well-known as a civic 
administrator, he has now been 
appointed Welfare Commissioner, 
succeeding A. W. Laver who died 
a year ago. 

Mr. Rupert has seen service with 
Assessment, Property, Parks, 
Street-cleaning, Buildings and 
Works Departments of the city 
and is regarded as an administra- 
tion expert. 

In 1947, while the appointment 
of the new commissioner was still 
under discussion, Mr. Rupert was 
commissioned by Toronto City 
Council to make a survey of the 
Public Welfare and Public Health 
Departments. This report was sub- 
mitted to a committee studying 
the proposed amalgamation of the 
two departments. 

The new commissioner was born 
and educated in Toronto, entered 
the civic administration in 1904 
and has been with the city almost 
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Howarp S. Rupert 


continuously since then. For the 
past seventeen years he has been 
Executive Assistant to the Com- 
missioner of Works. 

Mr. Rupert’s many contacts with 
those engaged in social welfare 
have given him a high regard for 
social workers. “I have always been 
impressed with their earnestness 
and zeal,” he says, “and it is a 
privilege to co-operate and work 
with them and take advantage of 
their experience.” 



















Dr. Leonard W. Mayo, Presi- 
dent of the 1948 National Con- 
ference of Social Work, pays tri- 
bute to the man who has been 
its General Secretary since 1926: 

“The scores of letters and wires 
received at Mr. Knight’s home 
and office following his death 
gave evidence that people the 
country over experienced a sense 
of identification with the Con- 
ference through its General Sec- 
retary..He had so much convic- 
tion about the importance of the 
Conference and its purpose that 
it was contagious. He believed in 


The following new appointments to 
the staff of the Toronto School of Social 
Work have been announced. Doris 
Grotewohl, a graduate of the New 
York School of Social Work, and for- 
merly with the Greater Boston Com- 
munity Council has been appointed 
Field Supervisor in Group Work, 
Muriel Bissell formerly of the York 
County C.A.S. has been appointed as 
Field Supervisor (half time). 

Mrs. Mary Bishop has been ap- 
pointed Executive Secretary of the 
Children’s Aid Society of Saint John, 
N.B., to fill the vacancy caused by the 
resignation of Byrd Corbett. 

Frances Chapman has joined the 
staff of the Children’s Aid Society of 
the District of Nipissing and will be 
employed in protection family case 
work. Frank Herbertson, formerly a 
supervisor at the Ontario Training 
School for Boys, Bowmanville, has also 
gone to North Bay and will be working 
in the capacity of boys’ counsellor in 
North Bay, specializing in the preven- 
tive aspects of case work in personality 


HOWARD R. KNIGHT 
1889-1947 


it with all his heart. For nearly 
twenty-five years, furthermore, 
he translated belief into practical 
measures, creative ideas and 
skillful leadership. Through him 
thousands of men and women 
were introduced to professional 
social work. Under his deft touch 
and warm humour many whose 
ideas of social work were warped 
or otherwise inadequate came to 
see it in a new light... . Here is 
a good life lived to the hilt with 
warmth and good-will and with 
conviction about the things that 
count.” 


and behaviour problems of boys in the 
community. 
Margaret Lovatt, formerly intake 
worker with the Protestant Children’s 
Homes succeeds Sophie Boyd as Direc- 
tor of Toronto’s West End Creche. 
The Neighborhood Workers report 
the appointment of two new District 
Secretaries, Mrs. Marion E. Bowes and 
Mrs. M. J. Garbutt. Both have been 
with the agency for some years. Mrs. 
Bowes goes to East Toronto District 
and Mrs. Garbutt to a new office in 
the Lakeshore area west of Toronto. 
John L. Kent succeeds the late 
Robert Melville as Executive Secretary 
of the John Howard Society of Mon- 
treal. Mr. Kent was attached to the 
Royal Commission which investigated 
the penal system of Canada, 1936-38, 
as assistant secretary, and secretary to 
the Chairman, the Hon. Mr. Justice 
Joseph Archambault. He was also with 
the Ration Administration of the War- 
time Prices and Trade Board for five 
years. 
Agnes McGregor, Associate Profes- 
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sor of Social Work and Assistant 
Director of the School of Social Work, 
University of Toronto, has retired from 
her position after serving the School 
for thirty years. Miss McGregor is a 
pioneer in social work in Canada, hav- 
ing joined the staff of the Department 
of Social Service of the University in 
1917, three years after the University 
had established the Department. 

The first Master of Social Work 
degrees to be granted by the School of 
Social Work, University of Toronto, 
were conferred upon the following 
graduates at the fall convocation of the 
university. Doris E. Atkinson, Doris 
Gunning, Ewart Hetherington, Ruth 
Johnston, Phyllis Walker, Louis Zim- 
merman. These graduates are now 
holding positions in various fields in 
Canada, the United States and England. 

Social workers everywhere will regret 
the death of Margaret Grier which 
took place in Ottawa on December 9. 
She was best known perhaps in recent 
years for her work as executive assis- 
tant in the Selective Service branch of 
the Department of Labour, with special 
responsibilities for the conclusion of 
agreements and the supervision of the 
Dominion-Provincial arrangements for 
Wartime day nurseries. 

However, her interests were far 
wider than this. She came to Ottawa 
in 1922 as assistant secretary of the 
Canadian Tuberculosis Association. By 


1934 she was secretary to the Com- 
mandery Council of the St. John Am- 
bulance Association of Canada and the 
editor of their booklet, First Aid. She 
was awarded the Coronation Medal 
and made a Serving Sister for her out- 
standing work with the Ottawa Bri- 
gade. 

As the special assistant to the Deputy 
Minister of Labour on problems of 
women workers, Miss Grier worked on 
the review and granting of nursing 
exeats. She also worked on the inter- 
departmental committee on reception 
plans for displaced women workers. 

Miss Agnes Isabel Tennant, R.R.C., 
R.N., B.A., has been appointed Direc- 
tor of the Social Service Department 
of the Montreal General Hospital. She 
is a graduate of the School of Nursing 
of Montreal General and McGill 
School of Social Work, has had con- 
siderable experience in medical social 
work at the Family Welfare Associa- 
tion, Royal Victoria Hospital, and at 
the Grace-New Haven, Conn., with 
special emphasis on administration at 
the latter hospital. Miss Tennant was 
awarded the R.R.C. for distinguished 
service during the war. 

Mr. Louis Beaupre, formerly with 
La Societe d’Adoption et de Protec- 
tion de l’Enfance, Montreal, has joined 
the staff of the Ottawa Children’s Aid 
Society, in the Protection Department 
of the unmarried parents division. 





Te new French Schuman Cabinet has appointed to the Ministry of Health, 
Mme Germaine Poinso-Chapuis, the first French woman to become a member 
of the Cabinet. Mme Chapuis was a successful lawyer in Marseilles where she 
took a keen interest in social problems, specially those related to children. 
With a group of trained social workers and an auxiliary force of policewomen, 
she was instrumental in creating the Social Service for the Protection of Young 
Children and Adolescents. An ardent feminist, she has always promoted the 
improvement of working conditions of women in industry, and she took an 
active part in the resistance movement during the war. She represents the 
Bouches du Rhone riding at the French National Constituant Assembly as 
Popular Republican deputy. Mme Chapuis is forty-six years of age and is the 


mother of two children. 





Backstage at Council House 


tL fall Dick Davis clung 
optimistically to his straw. 

“When things get down to 
normal around here—,” he would 
say gamely as new projects and 
problems flooded in with every 
letter and telephone call. “When 
things get down to normal we're 
going to do more long term plan- 
ning and thinking of the future.” 

“However,” he continued, “right 
now let’s get these things cleaned 
up.” 

Concluding that the mythical 
state of normalcy might never be 
reached, he called a_ two-day 
Christmas staff meeting—to be held 
out of the office, away from the 
press of routine. It lasted the full 
two days, and one evening, and 
long term programs, critical evalua- 
tions, and fundamental questions 
held the floor. All members of the 
staff feel they face the New Year 
with a clearer picture of the Coun- 
cil’s role and a fuller knowledge of 
what each individual in the group 
is doing. It is hoped that this type 
of meeting will become a semi- 
annual feature. 

Individually and as a group the 
staff is back at work after the 
scarcely noticeable Christmas lull. 
Planning for the National Confer- 
ence on Personnel in Social Work 
is practically completed as this is 
written and thoughts are about to 
turn towards the Annual Meeting 
(week of June 7 in Hamilton). 

The Personnel Conference was 
called by the Council to examine 


the staff situation in social work 
with particular regard to recruit- 
ing, training, placement, and work- 
ing conditions. Its object is to en- 
sure that expanding social services 
in Canada will not be hampered 
by insufficient or inadequate 
workers. 

It looks as though the sessions, 
with people present from every 
Province, will make a significant 
attack on the personnel problem 
and a full report will appear in 
March WELFARE. 

Bessie Touzel (Assistant Execu- 
tive Director and Secretary of the 
Public Welfare Division) took part 
in the long staff meeting although 
she officially didn’t begin work 
until January 2. On that morning, 
she arrived to find a bright red 
rose on her desk, along with num- 
bers of letters, memos, and blank 
dictaphone cylinders. She has 
plunged right into the challenging 
job of moving her Division from 
planning to projects and as soon 
as she has made a beginning on 
that she plans a field trip to meet 
her new associates. 

Dick Davis simultaneously keeps 
under control a half dozen confer- 
ences and groups in which he is 
always playing a key part. When 
not relating the Council to the 
international scene, he is talking 
with agency executives, interested 
citizens and government officials 
about next steps in the develop- 
ment of social welfare in Canada. 

Eurith Goold (Chests and Coun- 
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cils Division) was, naturally 
enough, unable to speak a word 
during the late months of last year 
without mentioning quotas and 
objectives and her slightest thought 
turned itself into a percentage. 


Just after Christmas she began 
marshalling campaign results, per 
capita contributions, payroll de- 
duction plans, and visiting speakers 
onto an orderly agenda for her 
Division meeting in Hamilton. 
The widespread interest in the pro- 
gram is indicated by the fact that 
Hugh Allan, Harold Barbour and 
Gladys Kennedy travelled from 
Vancouver, Winnipeg and Halifax 
respectively to attend. 


In addition to the Division work, 
Miss Goold, of course, continues 
to edit WELFARE. 


Phyllis Burns (Child Welfare 
Division) returned from her trip 
to the west and the Pacific Coast 
just before the New Year. Her 
lively and complete accounts of 
all she did, saw, and heard prove 
once more the inadequacy of all 
means of communication other 
than the personal visit: an hour 
listening to her and we know more 
about what people are thinking 
than we would learn through the 
muffled implications of a thousand 
letters. 


Ernie McEwen (Recreation 
Division) is more involved than 
ever in the countless activities of 
his Division. Even his interest in 
overseeing the installation of the 
new furnace and new insulation at 
Council House could not keep him 
from working nights to get his 








study, research, and planning com- 
mittees organized. 

One of these committees has just 
completed basic research on jobs 
and facilities for training recreation 
leaders in Canada. The report of 
the group, has been published as a 
pamphlet—T raining of Recreation 
Leaders—and its recommendation 
will be discussed at the regional 
meetings of the Division which 
Ernie is now organizing. 

Another piece of research has 
also been completed: a 245 page 
survey of community organization 
for recreation, fundamentally a 
study of the respective roles of 
public and private agencies. The 
findings of this study will be high- 
lighted in a bulletin to appear this 
month. 

The Family Welfare Division is 
mulling over a question put them 
by their secretary, Kathleen Jack- 
son. She wants to know how the 
rising cost of living is affecting the 
budgets of their clients. Answers 
are coming in now and you will 
probably hear more about them 
later. Miss Jackson’s other inter- 
est in life, the Crime and Delin- 
quency Division, has two booklets 
in production, one on juvenile de- 
linquency and the other on the 
formation of a juvenile and family 
court. 

Marie Hamel is, as always, en- 
gaged in doing alone in French 
what everyone else is doing in 
English. It’s a mammoth task and 
somewhere in the future there may 
be an assistant for her. 

Dorothy Hodgson (Publicity) 
has a never-ending job right in the 
building. It’s educational in nature 








and is just this: we all must learn 
that everything is to be revealed, 
nothing hidden, reticence sacrificed 
for the press release. 


She has a great program lined 
up for this year and promises to 
spread news of welfare from sea to 
sea. To her skilful handling of the 
publicity for the Personnel Con- 
ference is attributed no small mea- 
sure of the good support the meet- 





PROFESSIONAL GROWTH ON 
THE JOB—A Guide for the 
Public Assistance Worker. By 
Elizabeth Russell. Family Ser- 
vice Association of America, 
New York. 1947. 60 pp. Price 
$.60. 


This pamphlet is lucidly written, 
well organized, and practical. 
Placed in the hands of the newly 
recruited worker who has not had 
the benefit of professional prepara- 
tion, it should serve its essential 
purpose of stimulating his desire 
to explore further the avenues of 
professional philosophy and prac- 
tice which each chapter opens up. 
In this reviewer’s opinion, how- 
ever, any such solitary exploration 
is hazardous, and without oppor- 
tunity for discussion and free ex- 
pression of opinion and feeling, its 
very real value might be consider- 
ably diminished. Therefore, its 
best use would seem to be as a 
basis for group discussion. 
Consideration of personal criteria 





ings were given in newspapers all 
across Canada. 

David Crawley divides his time 
between promoting memberships, 
and serving as managing editor of 
Council publications other than 
WELFARE. The whole publica- 
tions policy and organization were 
gone over with a blue pencil at the 
Christmas staff meeting. A neater, 
more coherent, and unified plan is 
upcoming. 


REVIEWS 


indispensable to professional 
growth — self-knowledge and pro- 
fessional discipline—is ably pre- 
sented and placed where it logic- 
ally belongs, in the first chapter. 

The two chapters on agency or- 
ganization and individual organi- 
zation of work are realistically 
treated, the former needing to be 
adapted to the Canadian scene, 
the latter universally applicable. 
The author’s treatment of such 
topics as “Relationship to the 
Client”, “Observing and Under- 
standing Behaviour”, “Developing 
Skill in Interviewing” are neces- 
sarily brief but touch essential 
skylines which again will require 
agency guidance in further more 
exhaustive exploration. The con- 
cluding chapter, “Learning to 
Share Responsibility”, deals ex- 
pertly with supervisory relation- 
ships and inter-agency relation- 
ships. 

A comprehensive bibliography 
is appended, which for purposes of 
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unguided use, might better have 
been topically arranged to follow 
each chapter. The introduction by 
Gordon Hamilton points out that 
the author has great belief in the 
client, the student and the worker 
and the capacities of each for self- 
realization and responsibility. 
Given that same belief in the 
agency employing him, Miss Rus- 
sell’s pamphlet will do much to 
develop those capacities. 

Martua Moscrop, 


Training Supervisor, Social Welfare Branch 
Field Service, British Columbia Dept. of 
Health and Welfare. 


DEVELOPING INSIGHT IN 
INITIAL INTERVIEWS. By 
Voiland, Gundelach and Corner. 
Family Service Association, New 
York. 54 pp. Price 60 cents. 


Comprising three short papers 
by staff members of the Family 
Service Bureau of the United 
Charities of Chicago, this booklet 
reiterates the unceasing concern of 
the case work practitioner with the 
way the helping process is applied. 
These papers should be stimulants 
to any worker’s self-examination 
of the methods and aims he em- 
ploys or seeks to master by greater 
understanding in helping. 


For the casual reader, this book- 
let has certain limitations, how- 
ever. Discussing the development 
of insight in initial interviews (the 
structure and psychology of in- 
take), the writers coin new phrases 
for established fundamental con- 
cepts. The three basic principles 
described are: 

1) The importance of getting into 
rapport with the client’s affect by 
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meeting him on his own grounds 
and at his own level; 

2) Accepting the client as an emo- 
tionally healthy person until proven 
otherwise, which means the worker’s 
constant alertness to the facts and 
feelings presented by the client; 


8) The worker’s definition of the 
client’s situation in order to formu- 
late the problem as soon as possible. 
I believe these statements are 

relevant and valid, even though 
they recast the dynamics of the in- 
take and case work relationship in 
which essential to the worker’s 
skill are identification, recognition 
and a non-judgmental diagnostic 
understanding. Principles that can 
aid us in creating a beginning and 
onward-moving helping process are 
always worthwhile, however 
phrased. 

This booklet, then, is a sample 
of the enviable development of a 
specific agency’s case work philoso- 
phy, which has profited from a 
fruitful relationship with the 
Chicago Institute for Psychoanaly- 
sis. This is noteworthy, as neither 
case work nor _ psychoanalytic 
therapy has to compete with each 
other any more, or pretend to be 


the other’s alter ego. 
Davi WEIss, 


Executive Director, Family Welfare Depart- 
ment and Jewish Child Welfare Bureau, 
Baron de Hirsch Institute, Montreal. 


THE NEIGHBORHOOD UNIT 
PLAN —ITS SPREAD AND 
ACCEPTANCE. A selected 
bibliography with interpretive 
comments. James Dahir, com- 


piler. Russell Sage Foundation, 

New York, 1947. 91 pp. Price 

$1.00. 

The ‘neighbourhood’ is the area 
covered on foot by members of the 
family, to reach their elementary 
school, their local shops and park. 
The neighbourhood, if conceived 
as a unit, can be so built or rebuilt 
as to make daily pedestrian excur- 
sions from the home base both 
safer and pleasanter than most of 
them now are. The group of houses 
and their jointly-used facilities 
can also be so laid out as to afford 
fuller occasions for social contact 
among the neighbours. 

Clarence Perry, in Volume 7 of 
the Regional Plan of New York 
and its Environs (1929) put to- 
gether a physical pattern for the 
neighbourhood unit: 

1. The elementary school as the 

central focus; 


2. Street layout to route through 
traffic past the edges; 


. Shopping centres at natural 
entries or exits of the area; 

. Adequate land in the area de- 
dicated to public parks and 
safe internal pedestrian circu- 
lation. 

To record the acceptance of 
Perry’s idea, Mr. Dahir has writ- 
ten a summary essay under six 
headings: Facts of city life; Back- 
ground to neighbourhood unit plan; 
Planners test the plan; Plan makes 
friends and faces obstacles; Ameri- 
can plans and projects; and The 
neighbourhood unit abroad. Drop- 
ped into each section of the essay 
are a score of bibliographic refer- 
ences—a few items every other 


page. At the end are nearly 100 
more items under four more head- 
ings. 

The readings chosen cover most 
recent American works on plan- 
ning principles, and constitute the 
first attempt to collect planners’ 
thoughts on the neighbourhood 
unit theory. The book is a useful 
reference tool; by a mechanical 
re-arrangement of type it could be 
made even more useful. The sum- 
mary essay might be printed un- 
broken, with the 229 references 
grouped together at the end under 
commonly used headings. 

There are only eight Canadian 
items in the book, a fact due partly 
to our lack (so far) of a proper 
national catalogue of books and of 
a periodical index. Missing British 
ancestors and descendants of 
Perry’s theory are less easily ex- 
cused; the Dudley Report, (De- 
sign of Dwellings) gave it official 
formulation, while planners and 
sociologists like Maxwell Fry and 
Ruth Glass have pointed to serious 
limitations in the application of 
the neighbourhood unit theory to 
real towns. 

This is not to deny that Perry’s 
idea has had wide influence, the 
record of which is valuable. But 
those who would apply the theory 
in 1948 will want to know more 
about the effects upon it of twenty 
years of planning use than they 
will discover through this chronicle 
of the neighbourhood unit’s verbal 
‘acceptance’. 

Avan H. ArmstrRona, 


en. rng Planning 
Association of C 








Among the Publications Added to the Council Library 


Adopting a Child. Frances Lockridge. 
Greenberg Publisher, New York, 
N.Y. 1947. $3.00. 


Services for the Open. Laura I. Mat- 
toon and Helen D. Bragdon. Associ- 
ation Press, 347 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 1947. $2.50. 


A Manual for the Beginning Worker in 
a Day Nursery. Eleanor M. Hosley. 
Child Welfare League of America, 
Inc., 130 East 22nd Street, New 
York 10, N.Y. 1946. 50 cents. 


The Neighborhood Unit Plan: Its 
Spread and Acceptance. Compiled by 
James Dahir. Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, New York, N.Y. 1947. $1.00. 


Training Houseparents. Susanne 
Schulze and Morris Fritz Mayer, 
M.D. The National Association of 
Training Schools, Boys Republic, 
Farmington, Mich. 1946. 25 cents. 

Curriculum Adjustments for Gifted 
Children. Elise H. Martens. United 
States Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. 1946. 20 cents. 


Your Son Goes to Camp. F. W. Hol- 
bein. Association Press, 347 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 1947. 15 


cents. 


Layout, Building Designs and Equip- 
ment for Y.M.C.A. Camps. Associa- 
tion Press, 347 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 1946. $3.00. 


Community Organization: Its Nature 
and Setting. Three papers by Ken- 
neth L. M. Pray, Wilbur I. New- 
stetter and Violet M. Sieder. Edited 
by Donald S. Howard. American 
Association of Social Workers, 130 
East 22nd Street, New York 10, 
N.Y. 1947. 25 cents. 


Protective Service: A Case Illustrating 


Casework with Parents. Norman 
Knoll Page. Child Welfare League 
of America, Inc., 130 East 22nd 
Street, New York 10, N.Y. 1947. 
75 cents. 


SOCIAL SECURITY IN SWEDEN 


REVISED pension plan will come into effect in Sweden on January 1, 


1948. 


Pensions under the new scheme will be granted without reference to the number 
of contributions paid by the insured person. To the existing invalidity and old 
age pensions are added widows’ pensions and housewives’s supplements. 

All residents from 18 to 66 years of age will be obliged to contribute 1% 
of taxable income to be collected along with the income tax. A married person 
will contribute 44% of the joint income of the couple. 

The estimated annual cost of the program is $219 million, approximately 


4.4% of the 1944 Swedish national 


income. 


The national government will 


contribute about $168 million from the general revenue. $24 million will come 


from contributions and the 


remaining 


million from the municipalities 


$27 


which, in addition, will continue to be responsible for public assistance. 
Old age pensions, basic invalidity pensions and allowances for the blind are 
payable without a means test, which is in effect on the remaining benefits. 
Family Allowances were recently introduced as well to come into effect 
at the same time and will cost additional $414 million a year. 


—Canada’s Health and Welfare, October, 1947. 





APRIL 14-17 


APRIL 17-23 


APRIL 17-25 


JUNE 78 


JUNE 8-12 


ATLANTIC CITY, N.J. 


National Conference of Community Chests and € 


Councils, Inc. 


75th Annual Meeting of the National Conference 
of Social Work. 


Fourth International Conference of Social Work. 


HAMILTON, ONTARIO 


28th Annual Meeting, Canadian Welfare Council. % 


Eleventh Biennial Meeting, Canadian Conference 


on Social Work. 


Annual Meeting, Canadian Association of Social 
Workers—to be held at the time of the Canadian 


Conference on Social Work. 





REMEMBER THESE DATES 


